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PREFACE 


This is a study of the joint settlement of La Placita and 
Agua Mansa, often collectively referred to as San Salvador. 
It is the result of historical research conducted primarily for 
the purpose of creating a museum exhibit at the Riverside 
Municipal Museum. This exhibit graphically portrays the 
changes in this particular frontier community located in the 
inland region of southern California known as the San 
Bernardino Valley during those years when it was in the 
pioneering stage of development. Research for this type of 
project differs from traditional scholarly research in several 
significant ways related both to the primary goal and to the 
methods used to achieve this goal. 

The primary goal of research of this type is the com- 
pletion of an exhibit. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
researcher to gather evidence other than the documentary 
sources upon which historians most often rely. For exhi- 
bition purposes, documentary evidence is often of second- 
ary importance to the acquisition of authentic artifacts. In 
order to acquire these artifacts, direct contact with de- 
scendants of the original pioneers is of the greatest im- 
portance. These are the people who, in addition to pos- 
sessing the artifacts needed for exhibition, are able to add 
the color and vitality of immediate recollection, unrecorded 
facts, and personal documents to the story of the com- 
munity. 

In great measure, the experience gained in locating and 
interviewing descendants of the original settlers of the La 
Placita and Agua Mansa communities shaped my own 


particular interpretation of the history of this frontier 
community. This primary research convinced me that the 
story of these early pioneers was, at the same time, both 
representative and unique. It was a representative part of 
the westward migration movement of the mid-nineteenth 
century in North America. Yet, it possessed differences in 
geographical background, ethnic character, and socio- 
logical functions that rendered it unique. 

To adequately thank the many people who have given so 
generously of their time and their research materials in 
order that I might complete the museum exhibit and this 
study is surely impossible. But I must mention at least a few. 

There are two people without whose assistance I simply 
could not have accomplished anything of worth. They 
are Mr. Thomas W. Patterson and Mrs. Olive Trujillo 
Vlahovich. In addition to his many newspaper articles on 
La Placita and Agua Mansa and the material on the subject 
in his history of Riverside, A Colony for California, Mr. 
Patterson has amassed a large unpublished file on the 
history of San Salvador. He was kind enough to make this 
entire file available to me for the duration of my research. 
Mrs. Vlahovich, a direct descendant of the New Mexican 
pioneers, spent many hours collecting memoirs, photo- 
graphs, and artifacts, as well as dictating her own memories 
of life in La Placita. Most important, she and her gracious 
family, including Salvador Alvarado, an artist and writer in 
his own right, showed me all of the courtesy and co- 
operation for which Spanish-speaking native Californians 
have become so justly well-known. Their knowledge and 
expertise were essential. The recent completion of an 
exhibit at the Riverside Municipal Museum was due largely 
to these loyal supporters. 

Much of the value of my project derived also from 
the many suggestions furnished me by other historians 
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whose interests range from local to national history. Jane 
Gunther, Joan Hall, and Esther Klotz, have all diligently 
kept track of any information related to San Salvador 
which they found while engaged in their own local research. 
Riverside County Historian, Dr. John Brumgardt, was a 
great source of encouragement in the preparation of both 
my exhibit and my field report. For all of this assistance, I 
am truly grateful. 

Research papers and projects of other academicians have 
also furnished me with material of importance. Donald 
Miller has written two papers on the community which have 
raised some interesting issues. Pauline Jaramillo, also a 
descendant of the early settlers, allowed access to her 
genealogical research. My fellow student in Western Ameri- 
can Studies, William David Puntney, whose research on the 
Jurupa Grant often overlapped my work on San Salvador, 
gave me substantial assistance. 

I also thank the staffs of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library in San Marino, the Bancroft Library in Berkeley, 
and the Riverside Municipal Museum in Riverside, for 
making their resources readily available. Dr. Myra Ellen 
Jenkins, Chief of the State Records Center and Archives of 
New Mexico, kindly provided me with valuable docu- 
mentary evidence related to the ethnic background of the 
Original pioneers. In preparing my manuscript for publi- 
cation, I am indebted to Harry Lawton of the Malki 
Museum Press, William Mason of the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Natural History, Professors Carlos Cortés, and 
Leon Campbell of the University of California, Riverside, 
for their astute counsel, and especially to Philip Wilke for 
his superb job as copy editor. 

From the outset, Professor Ronald C. Tobey, of the 
Western American Studies Program, acted as a primary 
consultant. Finally, my husband, John Vickery, by demon- 
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strating complete faith in my abilities, proved to be my most 
important source of support, both professional and person- 
al. His witty command of Spanish idiom buoyed my spirits 
immeasurably. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION: 
PROBLEMS AND DEFINITIONS 


The successful establishment of the community of San 
Salvador, which lay astride the Santa Ana River in 
inland southern California, offers the student of history a 
rare opportunity to study an unusual aspect of pioneer 
experience in North America. This community was the 
result of the efforts of a group of Mexican citizens who 
migrated westward in the mid-nineteenth century from New 
Mexico to California. Many of the most important aspects 
of the grueling task of converting a harsh, sparsely settled, 
and arid region into a secure, richly productive, and safe 
pastoral community are included in their story. In this 
account can be found an historically significant record of 
resilient and courageous pioneers who built their com- 
munity along the banks of the Santa Ana River and 
defended it against all enemies. 

This is not, however, simply the story of a group of 
settlers moving westward; it is also the story of a colony of 
New Mexicans of diverse ethnic backgrounds who were 
united in their desire to secure homes, schools, churches, 
and all the benefits of a community life reflecting their own 
traditional background. The gradual erosion of the His- 
panic and Indian elements of the community as California 
changed from Mexican province to U.S. state illustrates 
some aspects of the acculturation and assimilation of 
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Spanish-speaking peoples into the Anglo-American culture 
of the late nineteenth century in California. Acculturation 
and assimilation do not take place uniformly for all groups 
at all times. This is true even of those who have strong bonds 
of common languages and religious traditions when they 
meet with different initial circumstances at different times. 
The rate and manner in which the pioneers of San Salvador 
were assimilated into the larger society around them 
differed in several ways from that of other Spanish- 
speaking peoples in California.! This study will examine the 
pioneer experience of the people of San Salvador mainly in 
terms of a struggle against hostile natural elements and 
equally hostile (for whatever reasons) indigenous peoples 
and later colonists in the San Bernardino Valley. Hopefully, 
this will shed some light on the process of assimilation as 
experienced by this particular group of people. 

A complete examination of all the many facets of the 
growth of the New Mexican settlements in the valley from 
1830 until 1890 is obviously beyond the scope of the present 
investigation. Extensive and valuable studies could be 
generated on such topics as the political propensities of the 
community and the long and wearisome legal battles over 
land and water rights which occurred along this stretch of 
the Santa Ana River.2 My own study is limited to the 
difficulties attendant upon the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the riverbottom communities during those times of 
rapid change from twice-removed Mexican frontier to 
booming Anglo-American agricultural center. The area 
under examination, the San Salvador settlement, was 
located on both sides of the Santa Ana River south of the 
present city of Colton and just north of modern day 
Riverside. 

Chronologically, this study deals with the period that 
most nearly encompasses the truly pioneer phase of the 
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“Inland Empire.”3 From the first penetration of New 
Mexicans into the valley as traders in 1831 until the final 
completion of rail and telegraph lines and the accompany- 
nying commercial development of the 1880s, the San 
Bernardino Valley essentially remained a frontier. After 
1890, it became an undeveloped, but potentially valuable, 
piece of California real estate subject to typically Anglo- 
American booms and colonization schemes. During the 
time period covered in this study, roughly 1830-1890, the 
San Bernardino Valley experienced in microcosm the 
complex process of the taming of the West. Prophetic of the 
great diversity in human and economic makeup of the 
present Golden State, the valley of San Bernardino hosted 
Indian, Spanish, Mexican, and Anglo colonists. It saw a 
continuing juxtaposition of people of different cultures, 
religions, and ethnic backgrounds living side by side, in 
both conflict and cooperation. In addition, it developed a 
communal history of founding, growth, devastation, re- 
building, and eventual surrender to the myriad forces 
exerted by other settlements. The main lines of this pattern 
are developed in this study of San Salvador. 

At the outset, several difficulties present themselves to 
the investigator of these communities. A primary problem 
lies in the choice of proper names to use in reference to the 
community. A great deal of confusion has persisted due to 
various names being given to the New Mexican settlements 
by both the residents themselves and by their neighbors. 
The names used depend to a large extent upon which side 
of the Santa Ana River one is referring to, and also to the 
time period in question. The full name of the settlement 
which was located on the southeast side of the river was La 
Placita de Los Trujillos (the little plaza of the Trujillos).* 
The sister settlement of Agua Mansa (Gentle Water) grew 
up across the river on the northwest side. After the founding 
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of the Southern California Colony Association’s com- 
munity of Riverside in 1870, La Placita became known as 
“Spanishtown” to the new Anglo-American colonists. The 
Hispanic emphasis of the term “Spanishtown” reflects the 
somewhat romantic tendency of many Californians, of 
English or Spanish-speaking background, to refer to things 
and people Indian or Mexican as Spanish.5 The most 
inclusive term for the Spanish-speaking settlements along 
the riverbottom between Colton and Riverside during the 
mid-nineteenth century was San Salvador. This was the 
name of the church parish, the school district, and the 
voting precinct, as well as the choice of a name favored by 
the leader of the community, Lorenzo Trujillo. All four 
names are used in different sections of this paper depending 
on context and reference. San Salvador probably pre- 
dominates in frequency because originally it was used when 
referring to the entire community. 

Confusion also surrounds the leadership of the Mew 
Mexican colonists. For the purposes of this study, Lorenzo 
Tryjillo, the acknowledged leader of the group that origi- 
nally settled on the Jurupa Rancho, is accepted as the most 
prominent and continuously influential leader during the 
formative period of the community. Trujillo was instru- 
mental in the choice of the San Bernardino Valley as a place 
to settle by virtue of having examined the valley as a 
member of the Rowland-Workman emigrant party from 
New Mexico in 1841. He served as a lieutenant to José 
Antonio Martínez de La Rosa, the Mexican trail captain 
and authorized comandante of the emigrant party of 
1842, and remained the patriarchal leader of the com- 
munity until his death in 1855. Undoubtedly, Trujillo was 
the most important single person in the history of the New 
Mexican settlements.’ 

In a study like mine, terminology can also be a problem. 
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The use of the terms “acculturation” and “assimilation” 
have recently acquired unfortunate pejorative connotations 
in some circles. To avoid these negative aspects, I define the 
way in which these terms are used here. Acculturation refers 
to the transfer of cultural elements from one social group to 
another as the result of continuous first-hand contact. This 
exchange, it must be emphasized, is not always an evenly 
balanced process. Assimilation indicates the end product of 
acculturation: the resultant inclusion of a smaller group 
into a larger and more dominant one.’ At no time do | mean 
to imply that the term assimilation involves total ab- 
sorption. The Spanish-speaking people of San Salvador 
were not absorbed into the Anglo society so thoroughly that 
no trace of their own culture remained. Proof of this can be 
found in the overwhelming cooperation I received from the 
descendants of the pioneers in acquiring information and 
artifacts. A very alive and vital organization is at work 
today on a project to restore the old cemetery and the 
Church of Agua Mansa where so many of the original 
settlers and their descendants are buried. Memories of life 
in La Placita remain vivid in the minds of people such as 
Salvador Alvarado, Marie Espinosa Wood, and Olive 
Trujillo Vlahovich, all of whom were born in La Placita. 
Together, they and many others like them testify elo- 
quently to their distinctive cultural heritage. 

An additional problem in terminology exists in relation 
to the different groups of Indians who played such an 
important part in the story of the settlement of the San 
Bernardino Valley. In this study we are dealing with at least 
three types of Indian groups. First, both geographically and 
chronologically, are those Indians who were native to the 
valley and the nearby mountains. For the most part, these 
Indians, mainly Serranos, Gabrielinos, and Cahuillas, 
adjusted to the coming of new settlers by various means of 
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accommodation. These Indians are referred to either by 
their tribal designation, or simply as “Indians.” 

The second group of Indians that was active in the region 
was native to the vast deserts and mountains which lie to the 
north and east of the San Bernardino Valley. These Indians, 
usually considered to have been Mohaves, Utes, and 
Paiutes, continually penetrated the valley for the purpose of 
raiding. In this account, the term “hostile” is used in 
connection with these raiders to differentiate between them 
and the more peaceful natives of the region. Any individual 
or group that constituted a threat to the lives and property 
of the residents of the valley, Indian or non-Indian, was 
considered hostile and was so designated by its contempo- 
raries, who knew firsthand what the imperilment of life and 
property meant. 

Our third group of Indians is that consisting of the very 
pioneers on whom this account is centered, the Indians of 
Abiquiu, New Mexico, who came to the San Bernardino 
Valley to build their homes. These people, Mexican citizens 
at the time of emigration to California, were of mixed 
ethnic background, consisting predominantly of an Indian- 
Spanish heritage. Because of the changes which occurred 
during the process of acculturation, the people from 
Abiquiu are referred to by appropriate terms, depending 
upon the time period and event being discussed. 

My main purpose is to present the account of a group of 
pioneers who settled in southern California in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Whether the changes which occurred as 
a result of various historical forces were developments for 
the better or for the worse is difficult to say, since such 
opinions are too often speculative at best and dogmatic at 
worst. The entire southwestern part of what is now the 
United States changed a great deal between 1830 and 1890, 
and nowhere was this more evident than in California. The 
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From a painting by S.N. Carvalho, 1854. Courtesy of the Utah State 
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pioneers who settled in the San Bernardino Valley during 
this period and had the tenacity and perseverance to hold 
their community together in the face of adversity have much 
to teach us about both cultural survival and social and 
economic adaptation. They deserve as accurate a treatment 
of their accomplishments as possible. 


CHAPTER TWO 


TOWARDS A COMMUNITY 
1830-1845 


By virtue of its favorable climate, adequate water supply, 
fertile soil, and strategic location near two mountain passes, 
the upper Santa Ana River Valley in inland southern 
California served as a meeting and resting place for 
numerous Indian tribes long before the white man entered 
the valley. The first effort by non-indigenous people to 
build a permanent settlement in this valley was made ca. 
1810. It was then that the Spanish missionary Fray 
Francisco Dumetz built a small capilla (temporary chapel), 
probably out of stones and brush, for a Roman Catholic 
Mass. It was Fray Dumetz’s desire to establish a permanent 
asistencia (branch mission) for the Mission San Gabriel in 
this area. He hoped this would constitute a first step in the 
eventual establishment of an inland chain of missions to 
augment the string of Franciscan missions already hugging 
the coastline of Spanish California, and which was to affect 
materially the character of its early life.! 

Fray Dumetz’s capilla was built on the Saint’s Day of San 
Bernardino, which accounts for the name given to the valley 
by the Spanish. The capilla was located between the present 
community of Urbita Springs and the City of Colton. This 
was also near the location of the Indian settlement of 
Guachama, which had much to recommend it to the padres 
of early California. Not only did the Santa Ana River 
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furnish water with which to maintain a growth of grass for 
animals, but the Indians, mainly Cahuillas and Serranos, 
who had made Guachama their home, seemed peaceful and 
receptive to the missionary activities of the Franciscans. 
The main obstacle which stood in the way of any permanent 
settlement in this rich valley was the continual danger of 
raids by the more hostile Indians of the deserts across the 
mountain passes. It was this danger from the fierce desert 
tribes that prevented Father-President Tapis of the Cali- 
fornia missions from approving the establishment of a more 
permanent structure in the San Bernardino Valley in 1810.? 

This problem of "Indian troubles" at San Bernardino 
continued to impede all those who attempted to settle the 
valley, whether they were Spanish fathers, Mexican ranch- 
eros, emigrants from New Mexico, or Anglo-American 
pioneers. The best initial use the Mission San Gabriel could 
make of the area was to establish a stock farm in the valley 
in 1819. The Indians at Guachama were instructed in both 
stock raising and farming by the fathers. Zanjas (ditches) 
were dug to bring irrigation water to the small farms, and a 
Spanish mayordomo (foreman) was placed in charge. 
Despite repeated raids by the desert Indians, the stock farm 
proved successful enough for the fathers at San Gabriel to 
begin construction of an asistencia in the San Bernardino 
Valley in 1827.3 They hoped that this aid for the Christian- 
ized Indians would also attract other peaceful settlers to the 
area who would in turn help defend it against further 
depredations. The asistencia, however, was never com- 
pleted and staffed. This resulted in part from increased 
Indian activity in the early 1830s, and in part from 
continuing problems that ensued with the independence of 
Mexico from Spain in 1821. Busy with its own internal 
problems and badly divided on the question of what were 
proper activities for the Church, the government in Mexico 
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did not provide the support for the plan which would have 
established a string of inland missions and asistencias. The 
secularization of the California missions began in earnest in 
1834, and shifted both wealth and civil control from the 
hands of the Church into the hands of private individuals. 
Secularization made it impossible for the Church to hold 
the San Bernardino Valley against inroads made by raiding 
Indians and outlaws.* This combination of actual physical 
danger, political neglect, and intrigue continued to make 
life in the San Bernardino Valley a risky proposition for 
many years to come. 

The end of missionary efforts by the Roman Catholic 
Church to establish a permanent, Christianized settlement 
in the San Bernardino Valley did not mean the end of 
colonization schemes for the region. Its proximity to the 
Cajon Pass made it the gateway to southern California for 
the traders and pioneers of the 1840s and the 1850s. This, in 
addition to the richness of the riverbottom land, guaranteed 
the eventual settlement of this inland area despite the 
dangers involved. 

As the influence of the Church waned in the valley, its 
importance as a trading and transportation center grew. 
The Old Spanish Trail between Santa Fe and Los Angeles 
was the main overland trail to southern California between 
1830 and 1849.5 Leaving the trading center of Santa Fe, the 
Old Spanish Trail wound its way over the most circuitous 
and difficult of all routes across the great southwestern 
deserts and mountains. For twelve hundred miles the 
traders of New Mexico struggled across pine forests and 
wastelands each autumn to reach California to trade their 
woolen goods for California horses and mules. The latter 
were so prized in New Mexico for their superior strength 
that the arduous and dangerous journey was thought both 
valuable and vital. In the heyday of the trail, between 1830 
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and 1849, as many as two thousand animals left the San 
Bernardino Valley each spring for New Mexico. Word of 
the richness of the valley was conveyed by the handlers of 
these animals back to New Mexico. 

Citizens of Mexican California were also aware of the 
rich potential of the San Bernardino Valley. In September 
of 1838, the Peruvian-born Administrator of the recently 
secularized Mission San Gabriel, Juan Bandini, applied to 
Governor Alvarado for a land grant along the upper Santa 
Ana River just below the original stock farm at San 
Bernardino. Bandini received his grant, the Jurupa, in 
September of that same year.* It comprised nearly 31,000 
acres of grazing land on both sides of the Santa Ana River. 
The Jurupa Grant was followed shortly after by a larger 
grant of land located directly upon the site of the San 
Bernardino stock ranch. The latter grant was given under 
slightly different circumstances than the Jurupa Grant. 
While the Jurupa was a grazing grant given to one person, 
the San Bernardino Grant was originally given to the sons 
of Antonio Maria Lugo in 1839, on the condition that they 
bring a colony of Californios to settle on the property.’ José 
Maria Lugo, José del Carmen Lugo, and Vicente Lugo 
moved their families onto the San Bernardino. Eventually 
they were able to persuade their cousin Diego Sepúlveda to 
join them. The harsh frontier conditions and the constant 
danger from hostile Indians discouraged other colonists 
and the San Bernardino Valley remained a frontier, mute 
testimony to the vicissitudes of expansion in an untamed 
land. 

The Lugo brothers were ranchers at heart, not colony 
builders, and their application for grant confirmation in 
1842, as approved by the Governor, granted the land to 
them as individuals.’ With this, the entire valley of the 
Santa Ana River was devoted to stock raising. With some 
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Don Juan Bandini and one of his daughters. Reproduced by 
permission of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 
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68,000 acres (37,000 Lugo, 31,000 Bandini) devoted to 
grazing cattle and horses, the valley became even more of a 
prime target for the raids of stock thieves than it had been 
before secularization. In addition to the Indians who stole 
cattle and horses—both of which were often used as food— 
the valley also suffered from raids by other thieves, such as 
Pegleg Smith and the New Mexican “Chahuanosos,” who 
combined their trade or barter with theft. The fine horses 
being raised by the Lugos made the San Bernardino Valley 
an irresistible target for such thieves and renegades. A 
particularly resourceful marauder was the clever and 
audacious Ute Indian Chief Walkara (Wakara, Wak), who 
frequently swept down through the Cajon Pass during full 
moon and, after terrorizing the entire valley, drove hund- 
reds of head of stock off across the desert. The cost of these 
depredations, both in stock and in lives, rose steadily during 
the 1840s until the rancheros’ (ranchers’) existence was 
seriously threatened. 

It was obvious that the region was badly in need of a large 
group of experienced Indian fighters who, permanently 
settled, could defend the valley against the raiders who 
made life so precarious in this upper portion of the Santa 
Ana River Basin. The locating of seasoned Indian fighters 
and frontiersmen at strategic sites in unprotected areas 
was certainly far from a new solution to the problem, for the 
Spanish had used just such a system in Mexico for 
generations.? Yet the best settlers available, ironically 
enough, were from another part of the Mexican frontier, a 
counterpart rendezvous area for the Old Spanish Trail. It 
was from New Mexico that San Bernardino would draw its 
much-needed, sturdy pioneers. 

The New Mexican rendezvous point for the Old Spanish 
Trail was the pueblo of Abiquiu, located west of Santa Fe 
on the banks of the Chama River. This settlement was a 
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meeting place for the traders who set out for California each 
autumn. As early as 1831, caravans from New Mexico left 
Abiquiu to toil for two months before reaching the San 
Bernardino Valley.!% Permission to leave New Mexico was 
required from Mexican authorities, and the traders per- 
force waited at the Abiquiu staging area for this official 
government sanction. 

In the mid-1830s, incidents of suspected horse-stealing in 
California by the traders who had come overland on the Old 
Spanish Trail evoked considerable concern on the part of 
the Mexican officials in Los Angeles. Complaints from 
rancheros all over the state increased until 1839. Then, inan 
effort to control the situation, the authorities in California 
required the New Mexican trains to gather in the San 
Bernardino Valley just south of the Cajén Pass each spring 
for an inspection before leaving California.!! In addition to 
the brand already on the animal, an additional mark was 
placed on the shoulder to certify that the animal had been 
purchased and inspected. This great spring rendezvous 
regularly brought many animals and men to the area, 
thereby increasing its importance as a region of good grass 
and water. The forced roundup also served to spread the 
word of the desirability of the valley. Legally required to 
stop, widely diverse travelers were forcibly acquainted with 
the available geographical riches. And supervision of the 
hundreds of mules, horses, and attendant packers, drovers, 
and traders required men with a knowledge of both animals 
and traders. Hipólito Espinosa, a native of New Mexico, 
supervised this event. He is recorded as having lived ona 
farm near the Santa Ana River as early as 1840.!? Perma- 
nently located in the valley and knowing of its assets in the 
way of water and soil, as well as its liability in the form of 

constant danger of Indian raids, Espinosa was also well 
acquainted with the regular leaders of the New Mexican 
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caravans. It was probably through him that word of the 
desires of Juan Bandini and the Lugos to encourage 
settlement of the area reached a particularly well qualified 
group of farmers and frontiersmen in Abiquiu, New 
Mexico. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, both New Mexico and 
southern California were politically and titularly provinces 
of Mexico. They had much in common: a great distance 
between themselves and the central government in Mexico 
City, which often resulted in a confusion of policies and 
neglect; a mixture of diverse ethnic groups among their 
residents; a religiously oriented life centered on the Roman 
Catholic Church; and a threat to peaceful settlers from the 
various bands of raiders who frequented the plains and 
deserts. 

There were also differences between these provinces. One 
such difference was in population. New Mexico in the late 
1840s had a population of around 69,500 gente de razon 
(citizens of identifiable Hispanic cultural components, such 
as the Spanish language and status as tithe-paying com- 
municants of the Roman Catholic Church), while in 
California there were only approximately 11,700 such 
citizens. Also, in New Mexico the pattern of settlement was 
one of dispersal along the river valleys with a concentration 
of urban population at Albuquerque and Santa Fe. The 
farmers and traders who settled the river valleys quite often 
lived on their plots of land and formed kinship-linked 
groups whose pueblo was a small square referred to as a 
placita (little plaza) which carried the name of the leading 
family and included a church.!3 These placitas of New 
Mexico contrasted with the settlement pattern in Cali- 
fornia, particularly southern California, where settlement 
occurred mainly along the coast, leaving the inland river 
valleys either unpopulated or divided into large ranchos 
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whose owners often spent much of their time in San Diego 
or Los Angeles. 

Both provinces also had land grant systems, though they 
differed in certain respects. For instance, in New Mexico, 
partly because of the settled nature of the natives of the 
area, fewer grants were given overall and they differed in 
kind from those given in California. New Mexican grants 
were more often given to the leaders of colonies or to the 
heads of several families jointly, with individual ownership 
of arable plots and community grazing land. In California 
the grants often went to individuals.!* Therefore, in New 
Mexico, aside from the urban centers of Santa Fe and 
Albuquerque, the focus of human activity was most often 
the village, or placita, of farmers. In California, especially in 
the inland region of what was known as the southern “cow 
counties,” the rancho with all its feudalistic traits became 
central.!5 California and New Mexico Mexicans were, for 
the most part, Spanish-speaking, devoutly Roman Catho- 
lic, and very strongly family-oriented. These cultural com- 
ponents were shared by the people of Abiquiu and those in 
the San Bernardino Valley.!6 They also shared a continuous 
contact with Anglo-American traders and merchants which 
inevitably led to an involvement in the constant intrigues by 
which the United States hoped to annex Mexico's northern- 
most provinces. 

Most interested in the possibilities of acquiring land and 
building a community in California were the Genizaros of 
Abiquiu. By virtue of their past experience and their unique 
heritage, they were well qualified for the difficult job that 
awaited them in California. “Genizaro,” as a term, did not 
refer to any particular tribe of Indians. Quite the contrary, 
the term “Genizaro” was used in a distinctive way in New 
Mexico." Defined in the Diccionario de La Lengua 
Española of the Royal Academy of Spain variously as “a 
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son of parents of diverse nations,” “a mixture of two species 
of things,” and “a soldier of the ancient guard of the 
Emperior of the Turks” (a janissary), this word came to be 
aptly applied to the growing number of displaced Indians in 
the Spanish province of New Mexico. These individuals 
were often recovered from the hostile tribes either by 
capture or purchase.!? In the case of Abiquiu, many of the 
settlers classified as Genizaros were Pueblo Indians who 
had become Hispanized and were no longer welcome in 
their original pueblos. These militia-pioneers of the Chama 
River Valley were indeed sons of parents of diverse nations. 
They formed a multicultural frontier community whose 
distinctive traits are sympathetically explored in Frances L. 
Swadesh's Los Prímeros Pobladores: Hispanic Americans 
of the Ute Frontier. 

Because the Genízaros had no firm tribal self-identity, 
they could not be returned to their own people, and because 
of the enmity they bore the nomadic tribes responsible for 
their enslavement, they were excellent Indian fighters.!? 
Consequently, they were given special grants which allowed 
them to settle in their own villages with their own p/acitas.?? 
In these villages, often adjacent to Hispanic settlements, the 
Genízaros built their homes, tended their stock, and in 
defending their own settlement formed a front line of 
defense for the territory in general. 

The grants given to these people in New Mexico were an 
appropriate combination of land tenure forms. Individual 
heads of families were given strips of land which usually 
touched the source of water at one end and the p/acita area 
at the other. In addition, the community was given a 
common grazing grant known as an ejido. This method of 
land distribution, known asthe settlement grant, reinforced 
the power held by the heads ofthe families while at the same 
time it also encouraged a strong cooperative community 
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feeling among the various families in the settlement.?! As we 
shall see, the Genizaros of Abiquiu transferred this tra- 
dition of individual ownership and community cooperation 
to the San Bernardino Valley, which was dominated by 
ranchos rather than villages before their arrival.?? Together 
with this tradition, they also brought their own distinctive 
combination of independence, endurance, and ability to 
adapt to societal changes. 

These pioneer traits of flexibility and endurance initially 
developed among the Genizaros of Abiquiu in the course of 
their adaptation to the frontier conditions in New Mexico. 
Included prominently was the strong belief that human 
effort had much to do with an individual’s success or failure. 
The risks and vicissitudes of their existence in an untamed 
land were balanced bya process of social leveling. The latter 
offered opportunities for able-bodied men to increase their 
wealth and social standing through trade, land acquisition, 
war booty, and even marriage. A life style emerged which 
stressed personal responsibility, business initiative, and 
courage.? These beliefs had developed side by side with the 
more characteristic faith in a God who was master of man's 
fate and with the group-oriented, extended kinship life style 
of their fellow Mexicans. This distinctive combination of 
cultural values held by the New Mexican pioneers who 
came to California in the 1840s was of crucial importance 
for their survival in a raw and rapidly changing region 
where both initiative and adaptability were necessities. 

Basically, the Genizaros of Abiquiu were shepherds, 
farmers, and traders. Since they were not wealthy, they 
could not organize an initial emigrant train simply on the 
vague suspicion that more fertile land and greater oppor- 
tunity for economic advancement awaited them in southern 
California. Nevertheless, an opportunity did arise for 
several of the leaders of the Genizaro community to make 
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the trip to California. The first overland settlement group 
seeking a permanent home in California was organized by 
non-Genizaros who utilized Abiquiu as a departure point. 
This group of potential colonists, known as the Rowland- 
Workman party, gathered in Abiquiu in the late summer of 
1841 and hired several of its residents as packers and 
herders for the trek to California.?4 

The emigrant party, headed by John Rowland and 
William Workman, included some twenty other Ameri- 
cans, among them Benjamin D. Wilson, a Tennesseean and 
later a prominent citizen of California. The main impetus 
for the formation of the party was the deterioration of the 
political situation in New Mexico. Following the Texas bid 
for independence from Mexico in 1836, the successful 
Texans and many other Anglo-Americans on the frontier of 
the Rio Grande made active attempts to annex New Mexico 
to the United States or to the Republic of Texas. American 
trappers, traders, and ranchers such as Rowland, Work- 
man, and Wilson, who had settled in the region, were often 
involved in these schemes. Even when they were relatively. 
innocent of this kind of intrigue, Anglo-Americans under- 
standably came under the suspicion of Mexican officials, 
so that New Mexico was in a constant state of alarm. Asa 
result, the atmosphere was not conducive to the further 
development of the various enterprises in which the Anglos 
were involved. This situation led the Rowland-Workman 
group of Americans to organize an emigrant party and to 
move their families and their businesses from New Mexico 
to California. 

Led by Rowland and Workman, the pioneer party 
rendezvoused in the frontier village of Abiquiu in the fall of 
1841 for their journey to California. There they were joined 
by several other Americans and also by some New Mexi- 
cans of the region who signed on as packers, mule drivers, 
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and herdsmen. It was here that Lorenzo Trujillo and some 
members of his family joined the party as servants to 
Wilson. Trujillo, a Genizaro from Abiquiu, proved himself 
to be a man of great character and courage both on the trail 
and later under conditions of great stress in the San 
Bernardino Valley.?5 

Leaving Abiquiu in early September, the Rowland- 
Workman party spent almost two months traversing the 
arduous Old Spanish Trail. The regular fall pack train led 
by Francisco Estevan Vigil had left Abiquiu a few days 
ahead of them. Consequently, it arrived in the San Bernar- 
dino Valley and was waiting for permission from Mexican 
authorities to enter Los Angeles officially when the Row- 
land-Workman party reached the area. 

Fortunately, for historians, the Rowland-Workman 
party included an American physician, Dr. L. Lyman. He 
kept an account of the trip, and, although it was uneventful 
as far as major accidents and dangers were concerned, the 
diary provides us with a vivid description of the terrain 
which had to be negotiated by these early pioneers. Dr. 
Lyman writes: 


The traveler journeying northward, after leaving Santa Fe 
(Lat. 26 N.), passes, for the space of 300 miles, alternate ranges 
of mountains, separated by valleys of greater or less width, 
some exceedingly fertile, and others very barren.? 


During the beginning of the journey a reasonable amount 
of pasturage and water could be found more often than not. 
The westward portions of the trail held no such promise, as 
Dr. Lyman notes: 


[after crossing the tributaries of the Colorado]—the country 
becomes generally more sterile, and broken in every direction 
by deep ravines and perpendicular banks, opposing almost 
insurmountable obstacles to the travellers progress.?” 
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Far from a relief after crossing into California, the country 
became even more inhospitable to man and beast: 


The [desert] sands were drifting hideously, and he was only 
guided in the right path across by the carcasses of the horses 
which had perished in previous attempts to pass. .. From this 
sandy waste to the California Mountains, the soil is so hard 
that horses and other animals leave no tracks behind them.?8 


The one problem that the Rowland-Workman party did 
not have in 1841 which was to cause another well-known 
emigrant party of that year, the Bartleson-Bidwell pioneer 
group, so much grief was the matter of how to transport 
their wagons over the mountain ranges. For the New 
Mexican party, wagons were no problem, because they had 
none. Previous experience on the part of some members of 
the train convinced the leaders that ease of movement was 
imperative. Consequently, they took only pack mules and 
horses for transportation and drove sheep before them for 
food. The Old Spanish Trail was so precipitous, barren, 
narrow, and rugged, that no wagon ever traversed its entire 
length.?? This primitive trail was the route taken, just one 
year later, by women and children, as well as men, from 
Abiquiu, riding on mules and horses and even walking, to 
seek a new life in California. 

The Rowland-Workman party reached the San Bernar- 
dino Valley in early November. The regular trade caravan 
led by Vigil had already notified the authorities that a group 
of emigrants would arrive shortly and that they intended to 
settle in California. Don José Castro was sent out from Los 
Angeles to meet the emigrants and investigate their charac- 
ters and their intentions. Castro was favorably impressed 
and the home-seekers were quickly given permission to 
settle in California. One of the earlier party, J. Manuel Baca 
(Vaca), who had also come from Abiquiu, decided to push 
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on in search of a different place to settle and so moved 
further north. Later he was to found the city now known as 
Vacaville.3! 

Learning from Hipólito Espinosa that the Lugos were 
especially anxious to locate a group of settlers on their San 
Bernardino Rancho, Lorenzo Trujillo of the Rowland- 
Workman party and José Antonio Martinez de la Rosa, of 
the regular caravan, decided that the valley was a most 
attractive place to which to emigrate with their families. 
Accordingly, Martinez and Trujillo returned to Abiquiu in 
the spring of 1842 with the regular trade caravan.’ 
Espinosa was commissioned by the Lugos to recruit as 
many settlers as possible. 

Recruitment in New Mexico was highly successful, for 
the people of the Abiquiu region were anxious to establish 
homes in an area of better soil and water. They also longed 
to locate as far away as possible from the depredations of 
the fierce Comanche, Apache, and Ute Indians who 
constantly terrorized the frontier settlements of New Mex- 
ico at that time. 

The only contemporary account of the emigrant party of 
1843 now in existence is an oral one originally told by a 
member of the party and recorded by Miguel Alvarado of 
La Placita. The narrative, in Spanish, was transcribed and 
generously shared with historians by Miguel’s younger 
brother, Salvador, whose own recollections shed light on 
the achievements of his ancestors.33 According to the 
Alvarado account, the party left Abiquiu early in 1843 and 
arrived in California in the same year. The comandante of 
the group was José Antonio Martinez de la Rosa. 
Martinez’s second-in-command appears to have been 
Lorenzo Trujillo. The hardships of the journey were 
intense. Pablo Belarde (Velarde), when interviewed at the 
age of ninety, still remembered well the arduous trip from 
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Abiquiu to San Bernardino that he had endured when he 
was but eleven years old.*4 

Listed by the heads of families, the following pioneers 
comprised the emigrant party of 1843: 


José Antonio Martinez de La Rosa (comandante) 
Lorenzo Trujillo 
Gregorio Atencio 
Antonio Atencio 

José de la Luz Valdéz 
Antonio Salazar 
Pablo Velarde 

Quirino Velarde 
Noques Ortega 
Joaquín Moya (Molla) 
Hipólito Espinosa 
Antonio Garcia 
Manuel Espinosa 
Ambrosio Castillo 
Jesus Vaca 

Juan José Jaramillo 
Juan Jaramillo 
Gregorio (hijo) 


These men were in most cases accompanied by their 
families. After braving the many hardships of the trail and 
living all the while under the constant threat of Indian 
attack, the pioneer group from New Mexico, soon after 
they arrived in the valley, accepted the offer of José del 
Carmen Lugo of a half-league of land on the Rancho San 
Bernardino.?* 

The agreement between the New Mexicans and the Lugo 
family, which was reached in 1843, called for a donation of 
the land, approximately 2,200 acres, to the colonists in 
return for the services of the New Mexicans in protecting 
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the valley from marauders of all sorts. This type of 
agreement must have seemed quite familiar to the Geni- 
zaros in the party, as it was a repetition of the arrangement 
under which the Genizaro settlements such as Abiquiu had 
been established in New Mexico.36 The New Mexican 
pioneers were to serve the frontier in the same manner as 
they had their original pueblo in New Mexico. The San 
Bernardino Valley, however, was to prove much more 
fertile and the climate more favorable to the subsistence 
farming and livestock raising practiced by these settlers. As 
a result, the colony did indeed survive and prosper, but only 
at the price of constant defense against natural and human 
threats. 

The New Mexicans located just south of the present city 
of Colton in the San Bernardino Valley. There they dug 
irrigation ditches to water their small fields and immedi- 
ately began putting in fields of grain and planting squash, 
beans, and other vegetables near their adobe homes. They 
called their settlement La Politana, possibly after Hipólito 
Espinosa whose farm was located nearby and who helped 
the new settlers get established.? Had relations with the 
Lugos been more congenial, the Genizaros and the other 
members of the party might well have stayed on the San 
Bernardino Rancho permanently. 

The Lugos, unfortunately, were inconsistent patrons of 
the colony, despite the efforts they had made to effect its 
establishment. Vicente Lugo often ran his cattle across the 
irrigation ditches of the farming colonists, cutting off the 
flow of water and endangering their crops. José del Carmen 
Lugo procrastinated endlessly about fulfilling the agree- 
ment to allot land directly to the heads of the families rather 
than to the community as a whole. His inaction may have 
stemmed in considerable measure from the prevailing 
California patterns of land tenure, which provided for large 
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grants to single persons and a concomitant concentration 
on rancho life. Whatever the reasons, the Lugos simply did 
not fully comprehend the importance of the combination of 
individual ownership and shared communal grazing land 
which formed the basis of the New Mexican’s feeling of 
community. 

As we have seen, in inland southern California the rancho 
had been more important and more vital as a center of 
human activities than had the village. This was not true in 
New Mexico; there the most important settlement, es- 
pecially in frontier areas, remained the pueblo. The New 
Mexicans at Politana were not content with establishing a 
set of small ranches; they were determined to build a 
pueblo. The refusal of the Lugos to grant them their land in 
the manner they felt was necessary for the foundation of a 
true community led them to look elsewhere for a more 
favorable location.38 Out of this conflict was to emerge the 
next phase of the development of San Salvador. 
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THE JURUPA RANCHO: 
EMIGRANTS AND MARAUDERS 
1845-1850 


As the situation on the San Bernardino Rancho deterio- 
rated for the colonists, events were taking place on the 
nearby Jurupa Rancho which would result in their finding, 
at last, a true place of their own. Earlier I noted that 
among the members of the Rowland-Workman party of 
1841 there had been an American trader and merchant 
named Benjamin D. Wilson. Originally from Tennessee, as 
were so many of the American trappers, traders, and 
colonizers of the mid-nineteenth century, Wilson had 
initially settled in Santa Fe and become a merchant. He had 
not come to California to settle permanently, but rather to 
secure passage to the Orient. When he was unable to find a 
ship to China, he decided to stay in southern California.! 

In the spring of 1843, Wilson began serious negotiations 
with Juan Bandini to purchase a part of the Jurupa Rancho. 
Bandini, possessing two grants, the Jurupa and the Rincon, 
in addition to a timber cutting grant in the San Bernardino 
Mountains, was anxious to sell a part of his Jurupa 
property in order to gain capital for other ventures. Wilson, 
an old hand at Indian fighting, was well aware of the danger 
of grazing stock in the San Bernardino Valley. Conse- 
quently, he delayed concluding the deal with Bandini until 
provisions had been made fora donation of land to the New 
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Mexicans who had come west with him as part of the 
Rowland-Workman party in 1841.2 Wilson was especially 
anxious to have Lorenzo Trujillo and his four sons living 
near him, as he had a great deal of confidence in their ability 
to repel Indian raids and also in their capacity to prove fast 
and faithful friends. Striking evidence of. this is Doroteo 
Trujillo’s testimony in Louis Robidoux’s petition to the 
U.S. Land Commission in 1853. Doroteo asserts that when 
Wilson divided the land donated by Bandini, he (Wilson) 
did not allocate land closer to his property to anyone other 
than Lorenzo, because “he wanted my father as his closest 
neighbor.” 

The deal between Bandini and Wilson was closed in May 
of 1843.4 Under its terms, Wilson purchased one and a half 
leagues of land in the northernmost corner of the Jurupa 
Rancho. The donation to the New Mexicans was located 
adjacent to Wilson’s property on both sides of the Santa 
Ana River and comprised approximately 2,200 acres. A 
definite offer therefore had been made by Bandini and 
apparently accepted by Trujillo as spokesman for the New 
Mexicans as early as the date on Wilson’s deed, May 6, 
1843, for in describing the northernmost line of Wilson’s 
purchase, the deed states: 


Thence in an easterly direction forming a boundary with the 
lands given conditionally to the New Mexicans... .5 


Wilson was thus guaranteed a line of defense against 
marauders raiding the valley. 

The dissatisfaction of the New Mexicans with conditions 
on the San Bernardino property of the Lugos must have 
been apparent to Wilson. Probably, therefore, he acted 
partially out of self-interest and partially out of genuine 
friendship in acquiring the “Bandini Donation” for his 
Genizaro friends.* Actually, for defense purposes, it would 
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make little difference to Wilson whether the New Mexicans 
lived at Politana or on the Jurupa, since the two ranchos 
adjoined. It would, however, make a great deal of difference 
if the New Mexicans became so disillusioned that they left 
the region entirely. Wilson undoubtedly felt that the 
Bandini Donation would better serve both his purposes and 
those of the New Mexicans. 

After tentatively accepting Bandini’s offer of a half of 
league of land distributed to the heads of each family in 
return for their services in defending the valley, the New 
Mexicans delayed for over a year the finalization and actual 
move to the Jurupa. The Jurupa was a little south of the San 
Bernardino Rancho site and the New Mexican settlement 
was thus several miles further from the Cajon Pass than was 
the Lugo property. Since it was through this pass that the 
desert Indians most often poured on their stock raids, the 
Lugos almost certainly came up with counter offers for the 
New Mexicans. The Los Angeles Mexican Padron (Census) 
of 1844 lists seventy-three New Mexicans still living at 
Politana, so I conclude that the move had not been 
completed by that time.’ The reason may well have been the 
need of the New Mexicans to weigh several offers for their 
services as settlers and defenders of the region. 

The apparent discrepancies between the deed given to 
Wilson in 1843, the Mexican Census of 1844, and various 
testimonies in later court cases, which place the New 
Mexicans on the Bandini Donation as early as 1843 and as 
late as 1845, can also be explained by the geographic 
location of the two settlements and the agricultural pursuits 
of the colonists. The area in question runs along both 
sides of the Santa Ana River just south of the modern 
city of Colton. Politana was the nearest to Colton and on 
the same side of the river as Agua Mansa. This last 
settlement grew up on the northwest side of the river in 1845 
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and actually was almost adjoining the Politana site. La 
Placita, the first concentration of homes on the Bandini 
Donation, was located on the southeast side of the river. 

Now these colonists were farmers who also raised cattle, 
sheep, and horses. There is little doubt that they had to 
prepare for the move by clearing land, moving stock, 
planting, building, and doing some preparation of irri- 
gation ditches, although less irrigation was needed in those 
days as there were numerous springs and generally a good 
flow of river water. Undoubtedly, the census taker saw a 
number of homes throughout the riverbottom with a 
concentration of adobes at Politana; therefore, he might 
well have considered all of the families to be in residence at 
Politana. Later, in 1845, when a larger number had made 
the move to the Jurupa, a distinction could more easily be 
observed between the communities, a distinction reflected 
in later documents as if it had just occurred. 

By May of 1845, Wilson, acting as agent for Bandini, had 
begun to allot land to individual settlers. Lorenzo Trujillo, 
representing the colonists, helped Wilson divide the donat- 
ed land so that each settler received a piece of property 
which ran about five hundred feet along the riverfront.? 
From there it stretched back to the mesas which were to be 
used by all the settlers for grazing their stock. 

A list of the first contingent of New Mexicans who moved 
onto the Bandini Donation has been located in the papers of 
Abel Stearns, son-in-law of Bandini and owner, after 1859, 
of the Jurupa Rancho.’ This document lists the following 
heads of families as those who moved onto the Jurupa early 
in 1845 with the Trujillo family: 

Santiago Martinis (sic) 

Florencio Trujillo (sic) 

Four sons of Trujillo (these would be Teodoro, 
Esquipula, Doroteo, and Julian) 
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Hipólito Espinosa 

Cisto Martinis (sic) 

Raford Blear (sic—possibly Rafael Blea) 

Juan Jaramillo 

Miguel Velarde 

Baltazar Velarde 

Gregorio Atencio!? 
There are many other lists from both primary and second- 
ary sources giving the names of the original colonists, 
although they vary somewhat, as can be seen by consulting 
Appendix B. In any case, these men and their families built 
their homes around a small plaza with a temporary chapel 
in the center.!! 

As more New Mexicans expressed a desire to move to 
the Donation, Wilson and Trujillo continued to dispense 
the property to heads of families. Soon after the founding of 
La Placita on the southeast side of the river, Trujillo acted 
as spokesman in arranging for another group of New 
Mexicans led by José Tomás Salazar to settle on the 
northwest side of the river at Agua Mansa. 

By the fall of 1845, the New Mexicans had settled into 
their new locations and the joint community functioned asa 
focal point for Spanish-speaking emigrants from the United 
States and Mexico alike.!? It continued to play this role for 
the next fifty years despite the many setbacks which blocked 
their efforts to build a secure and lasting community. No 
disaster, however, was great enough to compel these 
pioneers to relinquish permanently their homes on the 
Santa Ana River. By the end of 1845, their fields and 
gardens had begun to spread out all along the riverbottom 
for many miles. 

The allotment of land, still known today as the Bandini 
Donation, was given to the New Mexicans conditionally, 
just as 1t had been agreed upon in the previous settling on 
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the Lugo rancho. The conditions, agreed to by both Juan 
Bandini and the New Mexicans, were that they would 
establish a permanent settlement which would dissuade the 
Indians from attacking the region. They were also expected 
to join in the campaigns to recover stolen stock and to help 
apprehend all parties guilty of continued depredations 
against the rancheros of the valley. While enjoying the rich, 
fertile bottom lands and the beneficial climate of the Santa 
Ana River Valley, advantages which allowed them to 
engage in the raising of horses as well as cattle and sheep, 
the colonists were required at all times to fulfill their duty as 
defenders of their pastoral “Eden in the Jurupa, Valley.”!* 
This was a duty that the colonists met consistently and 
effectively, for their own homes and families were also in 
danger from marauders of all types. 

Benjamin Wilson, who remained a close friend of the 
New Mexicans throughout his life, led the defenders of the 
valley during the latter part of the 1840s. Between the years 
1845 and 1847, he spearheaded a series of vigorous 
expeditions into the deserts and the mountains to capture 
raiders and to recover stolen stock.!* On these excursions, 
the New Mexicans from San Salvador were his most 
faithful and courageous companions, and among them no 
one more so than Lorenzo Trujillo. 

In 1845, Wilson was commissioned by the last Mexican 
Governor of California, Pio Pico, to lead a punitive 
expedition against the Indians.!5 This expedition of eighty 
armed men was searching for an ex-mission neophyte 
[Indian named Joaquín. When the expedition was several 
days on the trail and nearing the Mojave River, Wilson and 
Trujillo, riding ahead of the main force, came upon four 
Indians including Joaquín. Realizing the intentions of the 
posse, Joaquín immediately shot Wilson, who had hoped to 
capture the Indian leader alive. Wounded in the shoulder 
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Benjamin D. Wilson and his second wife, Margaret Hereford. 
Courtesy of the Library, Special Collections, University of Califormia, 


Los Angeles. 
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with a poisoned arrow, Wilson fired at Joaquin, gravely 
injuring him. The main body of the force, quickly catching 
up to the advance party, soon killed the remaining Indians, 
including the wounded Joaquín.!* Among Wilson's memo- 
ries of the encounter, dictated to a Bancroft recorder years 
later, can be found the following account of actions taken 
by Trujillo which saved the life of “Benito” Wilson, the man 
who was later to become one of the first American mayors 
of Los Angeles and a prominent force in the development of 
southern California. Wilson relates: | 


I discovered that I was shot with a poisoned arrow—rode down 
some hundred yards to the river, and some of my men returning 
and finding that Joaquin was not dead finished him. I had to 
proceed immediately to the cure of my wound. There was with 
me a civilized Comanche Indian, a trusty man, who had 
accompanied me from New Mexico to California. The remedy 
we knew of was the sucking of the poison with his mouth out of 
the wound. Indeed there is no other remedy known even at the 
present day (1877)... . By the time I got to the river my arm and 
shoulder were immensely swollen. At once my faithful Coman- 
che Lorenzo Trujillo applied himself to sucking the wound, 
which was extremely painful—he soon began reducing the 
swelling and in the course of three or four days, it had entirely 
disappeared, and the wound in a fair way of healing.!” 


It should be noted that in this account, Wilson twice 
refers to Trujillo as a Comanche. While it is possible that 
Trujillo was of Comanche descent, there is no proof of this 
tribal affiliation. Indeed, Trujillo had, by his own sworn 
statement, declared himself to be a native of the Genizaro 
plaza of Abiquiu, that is, a member of a group whose lost or 
obscured tribal identity had resulted in the forging of anew 
and distinctive communal nature.!$ Part of this new state is 
reflected in the Genizaro possession of its own individual 
parish records, those of Santo Tomas de Abiquiu. These 
clearly indicate that Manuel Lorenzo Trujillo married 
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Page from the testimony of Lorenzo Trujillo in the 1831 land 
dispute between the Genizaros of Santo Tomas de Abiquiu and 
their Hispano neighbors. In this document Trujillo identifies 
himself as an Genizaro. Courtesy of the New Mexico State 
Records Center and Archives, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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Maria de Dolores Archuleta on 17 April 1816. Lorenzo (as 
he was usually called) was further identified as the son of 
Juan Estevan Trujillo and Juliana Martin, and his new 
spouse as the daughter of Manuel Archuleta and Maria 
Matilda Martín. At this time it was customary for Geni- 
zaros to acquire the surnames of the most prominent 
Spanish settlers of the region. Lorenzo and his wife, Maria 
Dolores, between them combined the two most common 
surnames in their particular plaza: Martín and Trujillo.!? 
Further evidence in the parish records includes the bap- 
tismal record of their son, José Doroteo, born in 1828, 
whose grandparents are also identified as being of the same 
pueblo. 

The term Genízaro, as we have seen, began as a general 
designation for displaced Indians and those of mixed tribal 
origins in New Mexico. Therefore, it could easily refer to a 
Comanche captured by another tribe and sold to the 
Spanish. This possibility, taken together with the parish 
evidence concerning his parents, suggests that Lorenzo 
Trujillo, rather than himself a Comanche, had been born in 
a Genizaro village of parents who may have been originally 
Comanches. At any rate, regardless of the validity of this 
speculation, as an accolade to Trujillo’s bravery, endur- 
ance, and general frontier toughness, “Comanche” could 
have been justly used by Wilson, who always seemed to 
have respect for Indians, either friend or foe. And Trujillo 
certainly had proved himself a dependable man to have 
around in a dangerous situation. 

Most of the men of the San Salvador community who 
were over the age of fifteen accompanied Wilson on his 
campaigns. They also waged a war of their own against 
thieves and other marauders. For instance, at the Battle of 
Pigeon Pass, late in 1845, three of Lorenzo Trujillo’s sons 
were wounded while aggressively pursuing Indians who had 
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run off several head of stock. Teodoro Trujillo, the eldest, 
was shot in the foot; Esquipula, the second son, was shot in 
the face and permanently disfigured by the arrow wound; 
Doroteo, a third son, was wounded in the shoulder.*? A 
fourth son, Julian, was in his late teens at the time and either 
was not allowed to accompany his brothers or else escaped 
uninjured. Although greatly hampered by their injuries, the 
Trujillo brothers and their companions from San Salvador 
managed to catch the thieves and recover the stolen stock. 

Despite their vigor, the campaigns of 1845 and 1846 did 
not end the Indian threat to the valley. Raids led by 
Walkara and others continued until well into the 1850s. 
These marauders included some of the Paiute Indians from 
the Owens Valley, as well as renegade Americans, such as 
the band led by John “Red” Irving, who conducted a 
campaign of looting and extortion throughout the area in 
1851, until dispatched by José del Carmen Lugo’s Indian 
allies headed by the Cahuilla Chief, Juan Antonio.?! These, 
and related events, are examined in greater detail later in 
this study. 

Desert Indians and renegade whites were not the only 
dangers to the ranchos and to the community of New 
Mexicans on the Santa Ana. Wild animals were also a 
recurring and long-standing threat. This was especially true 
of bears. Literally hundreds of fierce California grizzlies 
lived in the region. When food was scarce in the mountains, 
they came down to the valley to raid the herds of domestic 
animals, thereby endangering the settler’s food supply. In 
addition, these bears were a serious threat to human life 
when angered or injured. Isaac (or Cristóbal) Slover, a 
former mountain man who lived near the Agua Mansa 
settlement with his New Mexican wife, was especially fond 
of killing grizzlies, or “cabibs” as he called them. It was one 
of these “cabibs” that ended Slover’s life when he was well 
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into his eighties. Don Benito (Benjamin) Wilson also had a 
close call with a grizzly in 1844. The creature rushed upon 
Wilson while he was tangled in underbrush and it took the 
entire neighborhood to kill the enraged beast.” 

The bears, however, were something more than a natural 
threat; they were a vital part of the traditional Mexican- 
California sport known as bear and bull fights. Wild and 
vicious bears were lassoed by experienced vaqueros and 
brought to a rough ring walled-in by large adobe bricks. 
There a bull would be turned into the ring and the two 
animals tethered together with strong rawhide riatas. No 
matter how strong and fierce the bull, it was almost always 
killed. The bear, wounded and frantic, was then matched 
against another bull, and another, until it too was killed.?? 
With-the changes in social customs that accompanied the 
increasing number of settlers in the valley whose heritage 
did not include such sports, as well as the eventual 
decimation of the wild bear population, these bear-bull 
fights became far less frequent. By the time of the last 
known bear and bull fight at San Salvador in 1864, the bear 
population was only a fraction of what it had been twenty 
years before. In the final contest, bear and bull killed each 
other almost at once, thereby simultaneously ending a 
traditional sport of the Spanish-speaking people of the 
valley and also a wilderness creature who had been a natural 
threat to the frontier settlers.?4 

During the early formative period of the community of 
San Salvador, 1845-1850, the vecinos (neighbors) of the 
small settlement found themselves engulfed in a political 
struggle of no small proportions. During the final decade of 
Mexican hegemony in California, a continuing struggle for 
power had emerged. The conflicting interests and beliefs of 
the various leading citizens as to the merits of self- 
determination and statehood within the Republic of Mex- 
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ico, i.e., that of federalism vs. centralism, had resulted in a 
series of rapid changes in governing factions. Some Cali- 
fornios, such as Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo and his 
nephew, Governor Juan Alvarado, were convinced that 
California should enjoy a great measure of self-govern- 
ment. Others, especially men such as General Micheltorena, 
who had been sent from Mexico City to govern, disagreed. 
California was in the uncomfortable position of being a 
neglected province in a troubled republic. 

The instability of the internal political situation in 
California was further aggravated bya north-south struggle 
for power between the Vallejos and Alvarados and their 
supporters of the North and southern Californians, such as 
the Picos and Juan Bandini. All of this dissension, in 
additien to the weakened condition, both in terms of 
material and manpower, of the Mexican Army units in 
California, undoubtedly hastened the conquest of the 
province by a United States determined to achieve what 
many of its citizens saw as their “Manifest Destiny.” Even 
the normally non-political settlers of San Salvador found 
themselves caught up in the growing animosity between 
Mexican Californians and Anglo-American ranchers and 
merchants such as their old friend, Don Benito Wilson. It 
was with conflicting emotions that Californians, regardless 
of national origin, viewed the approach of armed conflict 
between Mexico and the United States over possession of 
the vast Mexican territory which lay between the Rio 
Grande and the Pacific Ocean. 

During the ten years following the establishment of the 
Republic of Texas in 1836, the Mexican government 
steadfastly refused to recognize it as independent. Ac- 
cepting an invitation from President James K. Polk and the 
United States Congress, Texas voted unanimously to join 
the Union on 16 June 1845. Understandably, Mexico 
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considered this American annexation to be a hostile act. In 
particular, Mexico was bitter over the claim of Texas and 
the United States that the border between Texas and 
Mexico was the Rio Grande. The course of the Rio 
Grande ran a good deal west and south of the Nueces River 
which Mexico claimed as the border. In April 1846, after a 
breakdown of diplomatic relations, President Polk ordered 
General Zachary Taylor to cross the Nueces River and 
occupy the area claimed by both Mexico and the United 
States. Later that same month several American soldiers 
were killed in a skirmish with Mexican troops. News of the 
casualties reached Washington on the ninth of May and 
within three days Congress declared war on Mexico. 

During the Mexican-American War little actual fighting 
took place in California. The initial occupation by Ameri- 
can Naval forces was a relatively peaceful one. Commodore 
John D. Sloat, Commander of the Pacific Squadron, took 
possession of Monterey on 7 July 1846, with some question- 
able assistance by Captain John C. Frémont. Elsewhere 
major battles were fought between American and Mexican 
forces in Mexico. Following General Taylor's victory at 
Buena Vista, General Winfield Scott successfully invaded 
central Mexico and captured Mexico City in September 
1846. The long negotiations for peace finally resulted in the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hildalgo which was ratified by Con- 
gress on 10 March 1848. 

In California itself, military clashes between the opposing 
forces were limited in both number and scope. In fact, it 
proved easier to take California than to hold it peacefully. 
Commodore Sloat retired on 23 July 1846, and his replace- 
ment, Commodore Robert F. Stockton, favored a more 
aggressive posture. American troops were quickly dis- 
patched to occupy and administer all of the principal 
California towns. In San Diego, with its large number of 
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pro-American Californios, Stockton was welcomed and the 
occupation proceeded smoothly. In Los Angeles too there 
was, at first, little resistance to the American occupation. 
Stockton, however, unwisely left Captain Archibald H. 
Gillespie, USMC, in charge of the occupation forces. 
Gillespie’s high-handed treatment of the leading citizens of 
Los Angeles soon led to open revolt. Driven from the city by 
General Flores and his Californios, Gillespie called for aid 
from American citizens in the area. Benjamin Wilson, who 
had turned down a Mexican commission from Pio Pico 
because he was still an American citizen, found himself 
unable to refuse to help Gillespie although he had originally 
agreed only to guard the inland region against possible 
invasion by regular Mexican Army units.?5 

Wilson was undoubtedly most reluctant to enter into 
actual battle against his old friends. Indeed, at the time of 
Gillespie’s summons, Wilson was in the mountains on a 
hunting trip. Given the turbulent political scene in Los 
Angeles at the time, this particular trip might well have 
been timed by Wilson to avoid being drawn into the trouble. 
Yet once actually contacted by Gillespie, through John 
Rowland, Don Benito had no choice. He was legally 
compelled to render such aid to Gillespie as he could. 
Wilson therefore gathered a band of about twenty men and 
proceeded to the Williams Ranch at Chino with the intent 
of gaining arms and men with which to secure the San 
Bernardino Valley for the Americans.?6 

Accounts of the battle which took place at Chino are 
conflicting at best. José del Carmen Lugo, in his memoirs 
dictated many years later, claimed that Wilson sent a 
messenger, Rafael Blea, to warn him that he, Wilson, was 
on his way to arrest him.” Yet, the tough and fiery José del 
Carmen Lugo was the most likely leader of any unit of 
Californios forming in the area, a fact that Wilson would 
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have well known. As his initial response, therefore, it seems 
highly unlikely that this experienced fighter would send 
someone to warn Lugo of his intent. Even Lugo’s own 
brother and father were initially puzzled as to what José del 
Carmen had done to provoke Wilson’s reaction. They first 
thought it was a personal rather than a political issue, for 
their relationship had been marked more with amenability 
than animosity. 

Soon after arriving at the Williams Ranch at Chino, 
Wilson and his men, along with other Anglo settlers, 
discovered that the ammunition they had expected to find 
was not there. Before they could change plans, they were 
besieged by the force of Californios led by José del Carmen 
Lugo, Servulo Varela, Diego Sepulveda, and Ramon 
Carrillo. Strangely enough, Lugo in his memoirs states that 
some of his men had been recruited from the settlers on the 
Jurupa. He does not say how many of the men “recruited on 
the Jurupa” were from the San Salvador settlement, nor 
does he give their names.28 We do know that many of the 
New Mexicans remained friends with Wilson. Clearly, 
some of the men, finding themselves torn between the 
loyalties of friendship and the dangers of an American 
takeover, choose to follow Lugo and defend their homes 
and their way of life, while others did not. It seems highly 
unlikely that Lorenzo Trujillo joined Lugo to fight his old 
friend, with whom he would remain friends after the battle. 
In this there is both mute and abundant testimony to the 
complexities and contradictory impulses released by the 
intersection of personal and national alignments. 

The siege mounted by the Californios at Chino ended 
with the burning out and capturing of the Americans. Only 
one man was killed in this battle and he was, ironically, 
Carlos Ballesteros, whom Wilson described as a “very good 
man.”29 In still another vein, personal friendships and 
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political differences again complicated the situation, for 
Don Antonio Maria Lugo, father of José del Carmen, 
elected to care for the Americans while they were prisoners 
in Los Angeles for the next few months. Though brief and 
slight, the Battle of Chino was the closest that actual 
fighting came to the San Salvador community during the 
Mexican-American War and therefore warrants consider- 
ation for the light it throws on frontier communal relations 
under national political pressures. 

Perhaps the most immediate and obvious impact on the 
island valleys of southern California, particularly the San 
Bernardino Valley, of the Mexican-American War and the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, was the contribution 
these events made to opening up the valley toa wave of new 
settlers. In growing numbers these new pioneers from the 
older sections of the United States arrived over vastly 
improved roads and with a great deal of governmental aid 
in trail blazing, protection, and land acquisition. The 
change in political hegemony was not as immediately 
noticeable to the ordinary resident of the valley as was 
the influx of American settlers, merchants, and farmers, 
though, to be sure, the change in legal structure was to 
produce far-reaching results for old and new residents alike. 
As they reached the San Bernardino Valley, the sight of 
an already established settlement greeted them. Lorenzo 
Trujillo’s “pueblo de San Salvador,” without either govern- 
mental aid or direction, and under constant harrassment 
from hostile Indians, had survived the hazardous forties 
and presented an inviting appearance of peace and plenty to 
newcomers. 
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THE PASTORAL LIFE 
AND ITS HAZARDS 
1848-1862 


The change in political status from an isolated province 
of the Republic of Mexico to statehood in the expansion- 
minded United States of America did not have quite the 
sudden and overwhelming effects in the San Bernardino 
Valley that was felt in northern California.! The discovery 
of gold in the northern part of the state in 1848 set off the 
largest mass migration of fortune-seekers in the history of 
America. This new emigration was felt even in the inland 
valleys of southern California. Though the region remained 
relatively isolated and pastoral in the 1850s, an upsurge of 
lawlessness kept the valley in a state of constant tension. It 
was during this turbulent time that the region of the upper 
Santa Ana River Basin began to feel the vast social and 
economic changes which would mark the ending of the 
Mexican era and the beginning of a faster-paced American 
mode of development. 

The first band of Anglo-American pioneers to manage a 
crossing of the Cajón Pass arrived in the valley in late 
December of 1849 with a train of several hundred wagons. 
These emigrants included many who had come west to try 
their luck in the gold fields, as well as those who were 
essentially homeseekers. The arrival of this party of ex- 
hausted men, women, and children did not cause any 
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particular alarm in the valley.? Indeed, the people of San 
Salvador shared food and supplies with the newcomers. 
The weary travelers then moved on to the ranch of Isaac 
Williams at Chino. Williams’ Chino Rancho was to become 
a counterpart to Sutter’s Fort in northern California as a 
haven for pioneers who came west to southern California by 
overland trails during the 1850s and 1860s. This first party 
was led by Jefferson Hunt, a Mormon who had formerly 
served in the Mormon Battalion, a volunteer military group 
which had seen a great deal of southern California, if not a 
great deal of action, during the Mexican-American War. 
Members of the '49-50 emigrant party found the trail to 
California as difficult as had the earlier New Mexican 
emigrants. The overland trek was grueling and the party 
often near starvation. The effect of the welcome sight of the 
San Bernardino Valley was described to Judge Benjamin 
Hayes as follows: 


a story of abandonment of valuable property, threatened 
starvation, suffering of women and children in long marches 
over deserts or in snow .. . all this, however, happily forgotten 
by him, when on December 31, 1849, he emerged out of the 
Cajon Pass, and passed through the smiling valley of San 
Bernardino, and quietly and safely encamped on a field of oats 
and clover surrounded by a meadow covered with grass— 
among vines hanging full of half-dried grapes—many thou- 
sands of fat cattle in sight everything giving the appearance of 
May? 


The thousands of cattle undoubtedly belonged mainly to 
the Lugo family. The valley, although safe compared to the 
dangers of the trail, was still a hazardous place to live. 
Indian raids and outlaw forays remained a threat for several 
more years. The picture of Eden-like pastoral safety was 
largely due to the farms and homes of the New Mexicans 
which now spread out along both sides of the river for 
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several miles. The established fields and adobe houses of 
San Salvador were graphic evidence of the success of the 
New Mexicans in building and defending their Eden. 

That the pueblo of San Salvador was still in need of 

constant defense can be seen by a series of events in the early 
1850s which threatened the property and lives of all the 
residents of the valley. By 1850, when the new emigrant 
trains were struggling across the mountains and deserts, 
Indian raids in the San Bernardino Valley were still a 
potential threat. In addition, the valley experienced an 
increase of lawlessness and banditry as a result of the 
accumulation of drifters, embittered miners, and criminals 
of all types who made the Los Angeles area their head- 
quarters and often raided the surrounding ranchos and 
farms for supplies. In an effort to protect the valley, a 
company of United States soldiers was stationed at the 
Chino Rancho in 1851 and moved to the Jurupa in 1852. 
Although this unit, Company A, Second Infantry, stayed in 
the area until 1854 and rode in pursuit of various raiders, 
there is no official evidence that they actually ever engaged 
the enemy.^ 

Ranchers such as the Lugo family, the farmers and 
stockraisers of San Salvador, and Juan Antonio’s Cahuilla 
Indians did, however, definitely contact the enemy. Perhaps 
the best example of the danger in the valley at this time is 
that of the occurrences surrounding the arrest of two of the 
younger Lugos for murder and the subsequent series of 
bizarre and violent events which shook not only the valley 
but Los Angeles as well. 

In January, 1851, a band of nearly two hundred well- 
armed Utes, Paiutes, and other Indians swept down 
through the Cajón Pass and raided the San Bernardino 
Valley. They carried off several hundred head of horses 
from the Lugo ranches. Led by José del Carmen Lugo a 
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party of men from the valley rode in pursuit of the 
horsethieves. In this party were two of José Maria Lugo’s 
sons, Chico and Menito. Going through the Cajón Pass, the 
Lugo party stopped to ask information of two employees of 
a freighting company. The two men who were camped 
there, Patrick McSwiggin and an Indian known as Sam, 
directed the posse to the trail taken by the raiders. 
Unfortunately, a day later the scouts of the Lugo party were 
ambushed by the Indians. Returning to the valley without 
their horses and having suffered the loss of one of their men, 
the Lugo party was understandably frustrated and there 
may have been some inclination to blame their informants. 
Soon after their return, the bodies of McSwiggin and Sam 
were discovered murdered in the Cajón Pass, an event 
which threw the entire valley into a turmoil, for the victims 
were well-known in Los Angeles. Chico and Menito Lugo 
were promptly accused of having murdered the men in 
revenge for having been given false intelligence. What 
followed was one of the most intriguing murder cases in Los 
Angeles history. The most succinct account of this case is to 
be found in W. W. Robinson’s People Versus Lugo: Story 
of a Famous Los Angeles Murder Case and Its Amazing 
Aftermath.5 It is the aftermath of the case which concerns 
us, for it points up the various lawless forces operating in 
the region at the time. 

During the arraignment of the Lugo brothers for the 
murders, a gang of outlaws, led by the former Texas 
Ranger, John “Red” Irving, attempted to extort money 
from the grandfather of the accused young men. However, 
Don Antonio Maria Lugo, patriarch of the family, refused 
to hire the Irving gang to release the young prisoners from 
jail. Instead, the Lugo lawyer asked for delay and bail for 
Chico and Menito. Irving, enraged at Don Antonio’s 
refusal, threatened to murder the two young Lugos when 
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and if they were ever released. 

In a tense situation fraught with the possibility of a 
confrontation between a group of native Californios and 
the Irving gang, a company of U.S. Dragoons from San 
Diego fortuitously appeared. Subsequently, they provided 
protection for the defendants during the hearing as wellas a 
much needed calming effect on the community in general. 
Chico and Menito were released on bail (and later, in 
October 1852, the charges were dropped). The young men 
were taken away to one of the Lugo ranchos. Irving and his 
gang of cutthroats quickly set out to find the Lugo brothers 
and to kill them unless their relatives were ready to pay the 
gang a ransom.5 Stealing horses and taking whatever 
provisions they needed, the outlaws passed through San 
Salvador on 27 May 1851 on their way to José del Carmen 
Lugo’s rancho where they believed the young men were 
hidden. Though a messenger from Los Angeles rode to 
warn the Lugos, Irving raided the rancho, stealing property 

and wounding a servant. 

As Irving’s men were leaving Rancho San Bernardino 
they were confronted by Juan Antonio and his Cahuillas 
who had been sent by the Lugos to intercept Irving. Juan 
Antonio and his men cleverly maneuvered the Irving band 
into a narrow arroyo (ravine) and there they killed all but 
one of the outlaws, so putting an end to their criminal 
activities. Shortly after, José del Carmen, tired of the grim, 
dangerous life on the Rancho San Bernardino, began 
arrangements to sell his holdings in the valley. This decision 
testified to the new trials facing the settlers of the region and 
to the continued precariousness of their existence. At the 
same time it contributed to a new social and economic 
factor—the appearance of Mormon settlers—in the area's 
settlement pattern, one which was to exercise a powerful 
and long-lasting influence on the character, fabric, and 
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direction of the region. 

Jefferson Hunt, the Mormon trail captain of the 1849-50 
party, had earlier sensed the opportunities that lay in the 
valley. The Mormons as a group now noticed the potential 
of the San Bernardino Valley for successful development by 
farmers. They began actively negotiating with Williams at 
Chino and with Lugo on the San Bernardino for the 
purchase of a large piece of property.’ As a result of these 
negotiations, the Lugo brothers sold their San Bernardino 
Rancho to the Mormons, represented by Amasa Lyman 
and Charles C. Rich, in February, 1852, for $77,500.8 
Following the sale, the Mormons brought a large party of 
colonists from Salt Lake and began to extend their 
Kingdom of Zion into southern California. For neighbors 
to the southwest of their property, they found a settled 
colony of equally devout and tenacious settlers whose way 
of life presented a marked contrast to that of the Mormons. 
Despite the contrasts, both groups of settlers found them- 
selves united in the defense of the valley against common 
foes. 

Additional Spanish-speaking colonists also continued to 
arrive in the valley over the improved trails from Mexico 
and New Mexico. San Salvador served as a nucleus for 
these new arrivals for almost fifty years. Church records, 
voting registers, and personal reminiscences alike reveal the 
fact that the community was a focal point for social and 
religious activities until large, permanent communities of 
Spanish-speaking people were formed in nearby cities in the 
early part of the twentieth century.? 

The people of San Salvador during the 1850s were seen 
by contemporary observers suchas Judge Hayes and Major 
Horace Bell, an officer in the civilian ranger organization, 
as sober, hard-working, honest, and hospitable people who 
continued to build their community. Major Bell uses the 
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expression “miniature Eden” in his description of San 
Salvador in the mid-fifties: 


About halfway from Jurupa, which was then a military post, to 
San Bernardino, was situated the most beautiful little settle- 
ment I ever saw. It was called “Agua Mansa” meaning gentle 
water, and was composed entirely of immigrants from New 
Mexico, numbering some 200 souls—simple, good souls and 
they were too, primitive in their style of living, kind and 
hospitable to strangers, rich in all that went to make people 
happy and content, never having been, up to that time vexed by 
the unceremonious calls of the Tax Collector, owing allegiance 
to none save the simple kindhearted priest who looked after 
their spiritual welfare, with peace and plenty surrounding 
them, the good people of Agua Mansa went to make as 
contented and happy a people as could be found in the 
universe. . . a modern miniature Eden.!° 


Although perhaps overly romantic, Bell’s description re- 
flects the reactions of most travelers at the relief of arriving 
at a settled and hospitable community after days of struggle 
over a barren and often dangerous terrain. 

The success of the colonists in secular matters was more 
than matched by their provisions for more spiritual needs of 
the people. The leadership of Lorenzo Trujillo asserted 
itself as dramatically in the matter of building a church for 
the community as it had in establishing and defending this 
transplanted “pueblo.” Trujillo not only felt the need of a 
church to serve the residents of San Salvador, but he 
considered it equally important to assure the Christians of 
the entire valley of the presence of the Roman Catholic 
Church.!! The devout New Mexican colonists decided to 
replace the small temporary chapel built in the placita of the 
Trujillos with a larger and more permanent structure. After 
nearly five months of work by the entire community, the 
new church was almost ready for services. It was located 
just north of the home of Lorenzo Trujillo on the La Placita 
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side of the river. Unfortunately, heavy rains delayed the 
completion of the shingle roof and then tragically on 5 
December 1852 the adobe walls began to tremble and soon 
the entire building collapsed.!? Later it was learned that the 
construction site was underlaid with numerous small 
springs which created a weak foundation for a building. 

Not to be permanently crushed by the disappointment of 
seeing their hard labors negated in a matter of minutes, the 
colonists, in a procedure greatly resembling a New England 
town meeting, called a community assembly to decide upon 
a course of action which would lead to a new building effort. 
The result was that the people of San Salvador sought the 
advice of a group of native Californios from the nearby 
Rancho San Jose.!3 Don Ignacio Palomares, Don Ricardo 
Bejar, and Ramon Ybarra formed a committee to choose a 
suitable site for the new church.!* Their decision to build on 
the Agua Mansa side of the river where there was firmer 
ground must have been a grevious blow to Trujillo who had 
hoped that the church would be near his own placita. He, 
nevertheless, joined wholeheartedly in the efforts to build a 
new place of worship for the community. 

The priest-historian, Father Caballería, although some- 
what inaccurate concerning the dates of the two building 
efforts, does helpfully name the individuals who made 
conspicuous efforts in the building of the new structure on 
the Agua Mansa side of the river. For instance, he 
describes the hauling of logs by twelve yoke of oxen 
belonging to Joaquin Moya, and the contributions of Pablo 
Velarde who laid the adobes, and Miguel Bustamente who 
roofed the building. From such simple details we get an 
intimate sense of the extent of the community's involvement 
in this project. Finally completed in 1853, the new church 
was dedicated by Father Petithome, of the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus, as the Church of San Salvador. Father Petithome, 
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better known as Padre Amable, served the parish until his 
death in 1855. Earlier the same year, he had the unhappy 
task of saying a funeral mass for the soul of his close friend 
and faithful supporter, Lorenzo Trujillo. In the Libro de 
Los Muertos, Parroquia de San Salvador de Jurupa, there 
appears the following entry: 


Apr. 4, 1855 - LORENZO TRUJILLO, 60, casado con Dolores 
Archuleta, naturales ambos de Nueva Mexico, Amable, 


indicating a Mass said for Trujillo by Padre Amable. The 
sons of Lorenzo carried his body across the riverbed, 
marking with a mound of stones surmounted by a cross 
each point at which they let the casket rest. This simple and 
devout final journey was well-fitted to the life of the 
reverent and resilient patriarch of San Salvador. 

In the above entry from the parish records of the Church 
of San Salvador we note a fact which incidentally points up 
a recurrent problem for the historians of this period and 
group, the issue of conflicting sources. That Trujillo’s age at 
death is given as sixty in the parish records puts this record 
at odds with Trujillo’s age as noted in two of the census 
reports. For example, his age is given as fifty-one in 1844, 
and yet, six years later in 1850 (the first U.S. Census taken in 
California, actually done in January of 1851), Trujillo is 
listed as seventy-nine years old. It would seem that the 1850 
census is in error for it is difficult to believe that a man of 
seventy years of age was as active in pursuit of Indian 
raiders and other marauders as Wilson notes in his accounts 
during the mid-1840s. This brings us to a puzzling problem 
regarding the census reports of San Salvador. There are 
many inconsistencies with regard to age, names, and 
locations of families among the various censuses. An 
historical analysis of these reports accompanied by cross- 
checking with parish records and other documents might 
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f Clara Dunbar of Riverside. 


Howard Card, Riverside Municipal Museum. The original sketch by 


Henry Chapman Ford was located by Harry W. Lawton in 1953 in the collection o 


The Little Church at Agua Mansa. Drawn by 
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give us a more accurate idea of exactly who was living in the 
community at what time. Such a venture, however, is 
beyond the scope of this study. 

Our more modest concern is with the origins and growth 
of the San Salvador community. Here nothing is more 
telling than the manner in which the New Mexicans, 
working with their own hands and sustained by their tireless 
faith, accomplished the goal which had been sought by the 
early mission fathers: a permanent center for Christian 
worship on the frontier of the inland Santa Ana River 
Valley. The Church at Agua Mansa, usually referred to as 
the “Little Church of Agua Mansa,” survived political 
upheavals, economic setbacks, social unrest, and even 
natural disasters. It continued to serve Roman Catholics, 
both Spanish- and English-speaking, until its walls be- 
came unsafe, forcing its abandonment in 1893.!5 Almost 
immediately, a new Catholic church in Colton took the 
place of the Little Church of Agua Mansa, which eventual- 
ly collapsed. 

The locating of the church on the Agua Mansa side of the 
river naturally meant that that locality would draw more of 
the new settlers of Spanish-speaking background who 
arrived in the valley after 1853. This must have been a great 
disappointment to Lorenzo Trujillo during the year and a 
half preceding his death. Nevertheless, he continued to 
give the church his active support and at his death his sons 
carried his coffin across the riverbottom and laid the 
founder of the community to rest in the cemetery of Agua 
Mansa. The church itself proved to be the cultural cohesive 
factor Trujillo had hoped for to sustain the settlement to 
which he had devoted his energy and leadership. 

At the time that the San Salvadorans were attempting to 
build their permanent church, southern California faced its 
only real threat from an organized and sustained Indian 
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uprising. Antonio Garra, an ex-neophyte who had been 
raised at the Mission San Luis Rey, became disgusted and 
angered by the Californios and the Americans alike. Hence, 
he decided to bring the various tribes of the inland region 
together as a fighting force. Garra’s plan was to drive all 
non-Indians from the land unless he could force the 
American government to make a treaty with the Indians 
which would assure them of their rights and property.!’ 

Leading his Cupeños and Luisefios northward from near 
Warner's Ranch, Garra planned to gather the support of 
such acknowledged Indian chiefs as Cabazon and Juan 
Antonio of the Cahuillas. In response to the threat, the 
Mormons hurriedly built a fort at San Bernardino. The 
settlers at San Salvador, although not included in the 
fortifications, took their own measures to protect their 
homes and set a watch on their livestock which customarily 
grazed freely on the mesa east of the community.!$ 

Simultaneous with the completion of the fort at San 
Bernardino and the Garra threat, the valley began to 
experience a series of raids by outlaws of all nationalities 
and political sympathies. As in the face of other hazards, the 
settlers of the region cast about for prompt, yet simple, 
solutions. Thus, a unit of dragoons of the U.S. Cavalry was 
stationed on the Jurupa. In addition, various volunteer 
ranger groups made up of worried civilians who had had 
some form of military experience were formed to help 
protect the entire southern California area, from Los 
Angeles all the way inland to the Colorado River. 

The danger posed by Garra was ended, however, neither 
by the U.S. Army nor the rangers, but by another Indian 
chief. Chief Juan Antonio had been allocated the Politana 
site by the Lugo family after the New Mexicans had moved 
onto the Jurupa in 1845. Juan Antonio was to prove himself 
repeatedly a friend of the rancheros, but never so dramati- 
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cally as in his capture of Antonio Garra. Garra, unable to 
persuade Cabazon to join his forces, turned to Juan 
Antonio. Antonio promptly captured Garra and turned 
him over to the authorities, by whom he was eventually put 
to death. Thus ended the threat of a major Indian uprising 
in the San Bernardino Valley.!? After 1852, the main source 
of danger was from the sporadic raids of the desert tribes 
and from various outlaws. 

Despite the physical danger surrounding them, the 
people of San Salvador continued their community life ina 
manner traditional in Mexican California. The small 
farms produced a bounty of vegetables, such as corn, 
squash, and beans (the age-old triad of nutrition in Indian 
America). Chili was grown and dried to flavor many 
traditional dishes. The rich riverbottom land also produced 
onions, melons, and carrots, as well as grains such as 
barley, wheat, and oats. The New Mexican farmers of 
the 1850s and 1860s were mainly subsistence farmers, as 
opposed to their neighbors, the Mormons. The latter grew 
more than enough for their own needs and developed San 
Bernardino into somewhat of an agricultural center for cash 
crops. 

In addition to growing vegetables and fruits, especially 
grapes, which were used for wine and also dried, the New 
Mexicans at San Salvador were equally skilled in animal 
husbandry. They grazed cattle and sheep on the mesa and 
became increasingly well-known as horse breeders. Al- 
though mainly self-sufficient, the men of the community 
sometimes worked as teamsters and vaqueros for the 
neighboring ranchers. When the lure of gold fields became 
particularly strong, resulting in a severe shortage of va- 
queros in the valley, many San Salvadorans supplemented 
their income by working on ranchos as far away as the 
present Orange County area.?! Nevertheless, outside em- 
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ployment at this time was mainly supplemental.” 

As we have seen, the religious devotion of the pioneers of 
Agua Mansa and La Placita manifested itself most con- 
cretely in the building of not one, but two churches by their 
own labor. It is equally true that the social life of the 
community also revolved around religious holidays. Es- 
pecially observed were Corpus Christi, San Juan’s Day, 
and, of course, Noche Buena (Christmas). San Juan’s Day 
was a particularly festive occasion in San Salvador, for it 
combined religious celebration with participation in danc- 
ing, singing, and other activities, which always included 
some manner of sport. 

The sports most popular in San Salvador from its 
founding until well after the turn of the century involved the 
testing of horsemanship, and, as late as 1864, the pitting of 
bears and bulls against each other as opponents. The latter 
Sport was, as we have seen, more prevalent in the early days 
when the hills of the entire region abounded with California 
grizzly bears. A more lasting contest was the Corrida de 
Gallos. This exciting and dangerous sport involved several 
horsemen in active competition. In concert, they attempted 
to snatch a half-buried rooster from the sand while riding 
on horseback at a full gallop. Once extracted, the rooster 
could be taken from whatever horseman held it by just 
about any means. Obviously, the rooster did not survive the 
game, and it sometimes appeared doubtful that the horse- 
men would.?3 

Perhaps the most popular and long-lasting traditional 
sport at San Salvador was the horserace. Races were held 
every feast day and usually every Sunday. In addition to the 
sportive aspect of the races, there was also a sizable 
gambling dimension involved. Heavy bets were often made, 
much to the objection of the Anglo-American settlers of a 
fundamentalist Protestant persuasion who deplored gam- 
bling. Although generally a fairly peaceful event, the horse 
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race could also prove dangerous. As late as 1900, a 
stakeholder lost his life as a result of an argument over the 
disqualification of a horse.?4 

Celebration of the sacraments of marriage and baptism 
of infants was always an occasion which drew the people of 
San Salvador together, both literally and spiritually. Fora 
wedding or baptism, a two-day celebration was customary, 
and families came from far and near to join in the festivities. 
After the religious ceremony, the family of the bride, in the 
case of a wedding, and the godparents, in the case of a 
baptism, acted as hosts to the entire community in a gay 
round of feasting and singing. Naturally, a wide variety of 
traditional dishes was served. There were tortillas baked 
first on comales in the early days and later on iron skillets. 
These tortillas of corn dough were used in many delicious 
recipes, such as tamales and enchiladas. As tasty as these 
were albóndigas (meat balls), puchero (a type of beef stew 
which included green corn and garlic), and estofado 
(broiled beef flavored with dried grapes).? Often a lamb 
would be slaughtered and roasted while the guests were 
engaged in exuberant rounds of toasting the happiness of 
the bride and groom or the health of the infant. 

Life in San Salvador during the turbulent 1850s was 
neither soft nor necessarily safe, but it was rich and colorful, 
and particularly strong in family and community cohesion. 
This feeling of loyalty to both family and community was 
crucially important in carrying the settlers through many 
subsequent trials in their homes on the river. Events and 
forces which were changing California as a whole would 
soon be reflected most dramatically in the seemingly remote 
inland valley of San Bernardino. 

Eventually the decline in solvency suffered by formerly 
prominent Californios, such as Juan Bandini, would have 
its effect on the community. By the mid-1850s, this decline 
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Peregrina Gonzales Trujillo (1835-1906), an original pioneer. From a 
tintype made ca. 1890. Olive Trujillo Vlahovich collection. 
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was already being felt.?6 

Don Juan Bandini, original owner of the Jurupa Rancho 
and, through Benjamin Wilson, grantor of the Bandini 
Donation to the New Mexicans, found himself financially 
overextended in 1853. This situation led Bandini to attempt 
to extract payment from the New Mexicans for the land 
given to them conditionally in 1843. Toward this end, a 
meeting between the concerned parties was held on 8 
January 1853 at Agua Mansa.?” In an effort to effect an out- 
of-court settlement, Bandini suggested that a committee be 
formed to determine whether he was justified in claiming 
payment for the land in question. Bandini insisted that he 
had never relinquished ownership even though it was 
recorded in the deed given to Wilson that the latter's 
property would be adjacent to “the land given conditionally 
to the New Mexicans.”28 

In this first of many legal battles, the settlers agreed to 
submit to arbitration. Bandini named Louis Robidoux (or 
Rubidoux) and George Gleddon as his representatives. 
Louis Robidoux, who had come to California by way of 
New Mexico, was a member of a well-known family of fur 
trappers from St. Louis, Missouri. Louis himself concen- 
trated his energies more on trading and ranching. Settling in 
the valley in 1844, he purchased a part of the Jurupa 
Rancho and soon became a prominent rancher who was 
active in all phases of the life of the community. The New 
Mexicans chose their priest, Padre Amable, and Loreto 
Aguayo to arbitrate on their behalf. The arbitration 
committee decided that Bandini should have some compen- 
sation for the property, and it was agreed that the New 
Mexicans would pay him 2.5 cents per linear vara (slightly 
less than a yard) measured on each of two sides of their 
individual tracts. In return, Bandini would convey legal title 
to each owner in the form of a deed.?? It is unclear whether 
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or not all of the New Mexicans accepted this judgment and 
paid Bandini. The only deeds to survive long enough to be 
used in later court battles were two of the deed-like papers 
given to the settlers by Wilson, acting as Bandini’s agent in 
the late 1840s. Whatever actually happened, the New 
Mexicans remained on the land and the results of this 
arbitration were later declared not legally binding.?? 

This ability of the New Mexicans to adapt to the 
changing situation in the valley is further reflected in their 
efforts to exercise the privilege of voting. San Salvador was 
made a township soon after California became a state in 
1850. First a part of Los Angeles County and later (1853) a 
part of San Bernardino County, the people of San Salvador 
participated in their first national election in 1852. They 
also experienced their first call from the tax collector 
spoken so disparagingly of in the reminiscences of Horace 
Bell. Political enfranchisement as a voting precinct and 
taxation as a revenue-producing district both brought as 
many disadvantages as advantages to the riverbottom 
communities and their residents. 

Newly enfranchised and not at all well versed in the 
American political system, the voters of San Salvador were 
often manipulated with some rather unscrupulous cam- 
paign techniques. In the presidential contest in 1852, for 
example, a clever campaigner convinced the people to vote 
for Franklin Pierce, a New Hampshire Democrat, despite 
Louis Robidoux's influence on behalf of the Whig candi- 
date, General Winfield Scott.?! The Democratic campaign- 
er convinced the devout Roman Catholic population of San 
Salvador that Scott was not only anti-Mexican (after all, he 
had occupied Mexico City during the Mexican-American 
War), but even more threatening, he was also strongly anti- 
Catholic. This same campaigner failed to inform the 
voters of San Salvador that Franklin Pierce had also held 
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a commission in the U.S. Army during the Mexican- 
American War and was a dedicated Protestant. 

The overall voting pattern of the San Salvador district, 
especially the precinct of Agua Mansa, is difficult to trace 
because of a lack of official results properly tabulated and 
classified according to precinct. Nevertheless, so far as can 
be ascertained, it seems to have been mainly Democratic in 
alignment. On occasion, voters here, as elsewhere, exercised 
their franchise on the basis of the individual candidate’s 
perceivable character as much as on the basis of political 
party. It may be this tendency that Judge Benjamin Hayes 
perceived in 1856 with regard to Republican presidential 
candidate John C. Frémont’s popularity with the voters.33 
In later years, the residents showed an admirable attention 
to the duty of registering to vote, as can be seen by an 
examination of the Great Register of the County of San 
Bernardino for 1866-1880.34 It reveals, for instance, that 
almost all of the resident adult males of the community had 
registered to vote by this time. 

As the 1850s drew to a close, the New Mexicans on the 
river continued to face a combination of changes and 
physical dangers. Although the death of the fierce Ute 
Chieftain, Wak, in 1855, spelled the end of major Indian 
depredations in the valley, thieves and outlaws still made 
life precarious. This situation was accentuated near the end 
of the decade by a national issue of far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

The year 1857 marked the high point of Brigham Young’s 
controversy with the United States. Federal officials felt 
that Young was governing his Kingdom witha heavy hand 
and with little respect for the laws of the United States. 
Fearing an invasion by federal troops in the summer of 
1857, Young began to recall the saints who had settled 
outside Utah. He desired them to return to their Mormon 
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Zion to aid in its defense. As a result, the Mormon colony of 
San Bernardino, a particularly valuable stabilizing force in 
the valley, was abruptly cut in half by the departure of those 
faithfuls who answered Young’s call. Over half of the San 
Bernardino Mormons sold their property and left the area, 
thereby creating a social and economic vacuum into which 
poured an influx of developers, opportunists, and even 
gamblers and drifters.35 Crime rates rose at the same time as 
agriculture went into a decline from which it did not recover 
for a decade. The settlers at San Salvador, although not 
directly affected, felt the change indirectly through the 
increasing civil turmoil in the town of San Bernardino. 
It was, however, the cattle ranchers, rather than the 
farmers, who suffered most from weakening economic 
conditions during the latter half of the 1850s in southern 
California. By 1855, the mines in the northern part of the 
state were being run by large corporations, and in order to 
supply them and the expanding population, beef was being 
imported from areas as far away as Texas and New 
Mexico.3? As a result, ranchers in the San Bernardino 
Valley were forced to sell at depressed prices, further 
depleting their cash reserves, if indeed they had any. 
Following on the heels of the price drop came two years of 
drought in 1856 and 1857. The large ranchers, such as 
Bandini, were affected so adversely by this turn of events 
that they were often forced to sell off their property to pay 
their debts. Bandini, for example, became so tired and 
discouraged that he turned the management of the Jurupa 
over to his Anglo son-in-law, Abel Stearns, in 1857. Two 
years later, in 1859, Bandini took the even more extreme 
step of selling the rancho to Stearns in return for the 
assumption of his debts.38 Sadly enough, Bandini died in 
the same year, perhaps never quite understanding why 
he had failed in the Yankee mode of entrepreneurship. 
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Stearns, a good deal more adroit and shrewd as a business- 
man, nevertheless found even himself pressed for capital as 
the fifties came to a close. Partly for this and other reasons, 
he would soon prove to be the most dangerous human 
adversary faced by the New Mexicans of San Salvador in 
the 1860s. 

Nature, however, put the final touch to the decline of the 
grazing economy of the San Bernardino Valley. The dry 
years of 1856 and 1857 were followed soon by an exception- 
ally wet year, the winter of 1860/61. Hundreds of cattle 
were lost during the winter of 1860 in flash floods and 
muddy rivers. Even so, no one was prepared for the 
overwhelming natural disasters that lay ahead in the 1860s. 
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REBUILDING AND THE FORCES 
OF CHANGE 
- 1862-1890 


The decades of the 1860s and 1870s in the San Bernardino 
Valley proved to be less dangerous in terms of physical 
factors stemming from human aggression. Yet they brought 
new and more complex threats to the security of the 
pioneers of San Salvador by way of the courts and by 
overwhelming natural disasters. For farmers and ranchers 
alike, the weather was the key to success or failure, 
prosperity or poverty. It was to take every ounce of the 
resilience, adaptability, tenacity, faith, and community 
cooperation which the settlers of San Salvador had so 
painfully built up in the preceding years to overcome the 
devastation visited upon them by natural forces in the 
1860s. — 

In the winter of 1861, it began to rain in the valley and to 
snow heavily in the surrounding mountains. At Christmas, 
there was a short break in the weather and the people of the 
valley breathed a sigh of relief —too soon. Early in January 
of 1862 the rain came again. This new rain was warmer, and 
as it continued to fall, the heavy snow in the mountains 
melted and added its waters to the river channels. The six 
hundred farmers living in the Santa Ana riverbottom 
communities went about their work with a great deal of 
apprehension. On the night of 22 January 1862, their worst 
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fears were realized.! 

Water from the melting snows met the rain-swollen Santa 
Ana River just above the San Salvador community. Forced 
into a narrow channel at this point, the river quickly grew in 
both volume and force. Suddenly, a wall of water swept 
down upon the sleeping settlers. Fortunately, Father Bor- 
gotta, the parish priest at Agua Mansa, heard the roar of the 
waters and promptly rang the church bell to warn the 
settlers.2 Even so, many people had to swim for their lives. 
Although no one was killed, everything they had labored so 
long to build disappeared in the rushing, churning water. 
The soaked and shivering survivors huddled in the church 
on the Agua Mansa side of the river, and on top of the La 
Loma hills on the La Placita side, and watched as all their 
property was carried away in fifty-foot billows of water.? 
Only the home of the Danish storekeeper, Cornelius 
Jensen, and the church building itself were left standing 
when the flood finally abated. 

Judge Benjamin I. Hayes, visiting the stricken area about 
fifteen days later, gives us this account: 


I visited Agua Mansa on the 6th of February, 1862. I had often 
been there before. Only dreary desolation now met the eye. 
Dwellings familiar to me were overturned or washed away, 
here a chimney left, there a door post, or the scattered stakes of 
a fence, stout lofty trees torn up, now and then piles of their 
drifted branches from the mountain canyons, and a wide waste 
of sand on either bank of the river.* 


Hayes goes on to contrast this bleak picture of desolation 
with his recollection of what the community had been like 
before the flood: 
A month ago all was green and beautiful—with vineyard and 
orchard and garden, while the live willow fences gave a grateful 


shade for the cattle and the land. Here a simple, frugal, 
industrious population had enjoyed a good measure of pros- 
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perity and comfort. Kind and hospitable with open arms for the 
visitor—fond of festivity—happy to me they always seemed.* 


As Hayes reflects upon the San Salvador now lost, he 
identifies the San Salvadorans as mostly Pueblo Indians. It 
is possible, of course, that there were Pueblos as well as 
Genízaros and those of Spanish heritage in the community, 
though this claim is not always made. From the very 
beginning, San Salvador seems to have been composed of 
a mixture of ethnic and cultural backgrounds. Anglo- 
Americans, French, Danish, and Mexicans from Sonora 
were a part of the settlement from the initial move onto the 
the Jurupa.® Isaac Slover, the colorful Anglo-American 
mountain man, evidently lived near the New Mexicans and 
was accepted into the community. Louis Robidoux, a 
settler of French descent who acquired Wilson’s part of the 
Jurupa in the late 1840s, served as justice of the peace for the 
district (Jurupa) in 1850. And Cornelius Jensen, a Danish 
sea captain turned store keeper, served the community as a 
a county supervisor (for San Salvador Township, San 
Bernardino County, 1860) and was respected by the entire 
community. It was the same Jensen’s house that withstood 
the flood, the only building aside from the church in which 
the residents were able to take refuge after that disaster. 

The amazing resilience of the pioneers of San Salvador 
was evident at the time of Hayes’s visit, for he notes that the 
young men were already preparing the fields and rebuilding 
their homes. Having visited the settlement before, and being 
well acquainted with Lorenzo Trujillo, Hayes takes time, 
during his description of the flood’s aftermath, to deliver a 
touching accolade to Trujillo: 

Don Lorenzo ...a man without education, of good sense, and 


great energy. An enthusiast in all he undertook; he formed the 
highest expectations for his own pueblo de San Salvador. His 
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children used to show me here at the foot of a lofty range that 
hems in the valley all the stations (each with a rude cross, 
surmounting a little pile of rocks) where the body rested on the 
journey to the grave. These stations have escapted [sic] the 
flood as I observed. Peace to the venerable and good Don 
Lorenzo.’ 


It was, perhaps, properly symbolic that the stations 
remained after the flood, for they were representative of the 
kind of determination, devotion, and perseverance that 
enabled Trujillo and all the pioneer settlers of the pueblo of 
San Salvador to survive and to prevail in their effort to 
build a permanent community along the river. 

The most immediate and disastrous effect of the flood of 
1862 was the loss of all the improvements which the people 
of San Salvador had made on their land. A more permanent 
effect, however, was the change in the riverbottom itself. 
The river channel, which had previously run, well-defined, 
through banks lined with willows and oaks, was now 
permanently obscured, and meandered through the river- 
bottom on a course much closer to the bluffs on the Agua 
Mansa side. Many of the natural springs which had 
provided abundant water even in dry years were now 
covered with sand and debris. The most adverse effect was 
the sand which now replaced the rich bottom soil. With 
extensive irrigation, crops could and would be grown here 
again, but they would carry a much smaller yield in 
proportion to the labor and cost involved in cultivation. 
Yet, in many ways, the people of San Salvador were more 
fortunate than the large ranchers whose entire income and 
support was dependent upon the cattle market. Neverthe- 
less, the devastation wrought by the flood of 1862 was a 
major setback to the community. 

In rebuilding the community, the pioneers of San 
Salvador found it prudent to build their new homes on the 
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Juan Castillo at age 20, ca. 1880, from a tintype. Olive Trujillo 
Vlahovich collection. 
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higher ground skirting hills on both sides of the river. Ina 
somewhat ironic trick of history, the river was responsible 
for shifting the emphasis of the community center back to 
the southeast, or La Placita, side of the river. Although the 
church at Agua Mansa remained the focal point for the 
community, many settlers moved to the other side of the 
river to take advantage of the land there. 

While they received aid from the Catholic Church at San 
Gabriel Mission, and from the American, Baltimore-based, 
Los Angeles Sisters of Charity,? the San Salvadorans 
nevertheless had to do most of the rebuilding of their 
community themselves. Recovery from the flood of 1862 
was further hampered by another series of searing droughts 
and by a smallpox epidemic which ravaged the countryside 
late in 1862. This scourge struck the Spanish-speaking 
residents particularly hard because of the lack of vacci- 
nations and their resistence to isolation techniques. Com- 
paratively speaking, however, the effect of the epidemic 
does not seem to have been as tragic in San Salvador as it 
was in other areas, such as Los Angeles. Few died in this 
smaller inland community, yet it is obvious that the very 
presence of the illness itself would serve to further weaken 
even the able-bodied workers of the community and so 
make the task of rebuilding all the more difficult. 

The most devastating blow to all stock ranchers and 
farmers in the San Bernardino Valley proved to be the series 
of record-breaking droughts which plagued the region from 
1862 until 1864. This threat to the survival of the San 
Salvador settlement often gave the men no choice but to 
seek employment outside the immediate area. Outside 
employment had always been used to supplement incomes. 
In the early 1850s, many of the younger men worked for the 
surrounding ranchos and even sought employment as far 
away as Los Angeles. But this was usually a temporary 
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activity aimed at accumulating enough capitol to marry and 
secure land of their own. Now, in the late 1860s, many 
young men began to seek permanent employment else- 
where. 

In the decade of 1860-1870, occupations open to the men 
of San Salvador varied a good deal. Although agriculture 
was slow to recover from the departure of half of the 
Mormon farmers and from the flood and subsequent 
droughts, some men did find employment as laborers on 
adjoining ranches and farms. The discovery of gold in 
the Bear and Holcomb valleys of the San Bernardino 
Mountains offered opportunities for certain of the adult 
males of the riverbottom communities. This experience in 
mining was extended in later years when precious metals 
were discovered in the Gavilan Hills and Santa Rosa area 
just southeast of the present Riverside, near Perris. Work as 
teamsters was always important in this age before the 
extension of railroad lines and motorized hauling vehicles. 
Before the invention of automotive transportation, this 
occupation gave the horsemen of San Salvador a chance to 
utilize their skills in the handling of teams of horses. Yet no 
matter how far from the community employment carried 
them, the center of both religious and family life remained 
in the La Placita-Agua Mansa (San Salvador) area. 

In 1863, barely a year after the disastrous flood, when 
Father Peter Verdaguer came to San Salvador as its new 
priest, he found the accomodations rudimentary, but the 
good will of his parishioners remarkable. Gathering to- 
gether all the possible extras in the way of bedding and 
household goods, the people made the new priest welcome. 
The church, of course, still stood, fifty feet long and twenty- 
two feet wide, with adobe walls and a shake roof. The 
dormitories consisted of two rooms with dirt floors, 
sparsely furnished. One of the rooms was being used by 
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Miguel Ochoa, who posessed an elementary education and 
had gathered the children of San Salvador together for 
schooling as early as 1852. 

A few years after Father Verdaguer arrived at the Little 
Church at Agua Mansa, he noticed that the old bell was 
badly cracked, so that a new one would have to be cast. 
Fortunately, there was a Mexican in the neighborhood who 
had some experience as a metal worker. For twelve dollars 
and a team of horses he agreed to cast a new bell. The entire 
community joined in the effort to acquire a new bell for 
their church. Louis Robidoux and Cornelius Jensen made 
generous contributions of cash and the people of San 
Salvador furnished the horses.!? 

This bell, now in the patio of the Mission Inn Hotel in 
Riverside, was cast in 1866, in the yard at the side of 
Jensen’s house. The metal used came from all manner of 
sources, including some family jewelry. The new bell, when 
finished, had two small flaws near the top which made the 
sound not quite as sweet as had been hoped for. Neverthe- 
less, it was their bell and the people of San Salvador proudly 
hung it in front of their church where it called the faithful to 
worship for almost twenty-five years.!! 

The recovery of the San Salvador community suffered 
other setbacks in the years between 1862 and the casting of 
the new bell in 1866. This was a period of political turmoil 
and war in the United States at large. Even the San 
Bernardino Valley, although remote from the fighting, felt 
the impact of the sectional controversy. Secessionist sym- 
pathy ran deep in some of the residents of the valley who 
had either come from the southern States or were socially 
insecure drifters who frequented the mining camps in the 
mountains. There is no evidence that the people of San 
Salvador supported the South during the war, but neither 
were they able to lend much support to the northern forces. 
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Political contests tended to be acrimonious and attempts at 
influencing the Spanish-speaking voters were common." 
Horse-stealing by those southern sympathizers who were 
intent upon forming mounted units to secure the area for 
the South threatened the herds of horses, owned by the San 
Salvadorans, which grazed openly on the mesa. The 
southern sympathizers also played upon the Spanish- 
speaking Californians’ concern over land titles by declaring 
that under the Confederacy their property would be secure 
and untaxed.!? Although the people of San Salvador took 
no active part in the war, they must have been tempted by 
the offer of secure title, for it was during this period that 
Abel Stearns began to make a serious effort to evict them 
from their land. 

Following the end of the Civil War and the slow return of 
the valley to normal, Abel Stearns found it necessary to 
increase the pressure upon the San Salvadorans either to 
leave the land, which he was planning to sell to a Los 
Angeles firm, orto pay him for the property. Juan Bandini's 
effort to back out on his original agreement in 1853 had 
been conducted extra-legally and with agreements based 
upon committee arbitration. Stearns, however, was a far 
more formidable adversary. He finally decided to take his 
case to the courts. On 23 February 1869 Stearns filed suit in 
the district court to recover the property known as the 
“Bandini Donation."!4 Stearns claimed that the deed given 
to him in 1859 by Juan Bandini included the Donation and 
that the New Mexicans, by moving their homes from their 
original positions after the flood, forfeited their rights to the 
property. Benjamin D. Wilson once again came forth and 
testified on behalf of the people on the Donation and 
ultimately Referee T.G. Howard ruled in favor of the 
defendants: 

My opinion is that the defendants are entitled to the land in 
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dispute, that the plaintiff has not now and never had any 

title thereto.!5 

In deciding for the San Salvadorans on the Donation, 
Referee Howard expressed quite clearly the judgment that 
the colonists had, in the eyes of the law, fulfilled their 
obligations in defending the valley. Included in Howard’s 
statement is an exclamation highly unusual in legal de- 
cisions. Impressed with the overwhelming evidence of the 
steadfastness of the colonists, Howard comments: “Why 
the poor settlers deserved the land; they exposed their lives 
for the title."5 Howard's decision was confirmed by 
Judge Morrison of the 17th District Court and the San 
Salvador pioneers were now recognized by the courts as the 
legal owners of the land. 

Subsequent cases involving land and water rights on the 
Donation, such as Stockman vs. Riverside Land and 
Irrigating Company, dragged on for years.!” These legal 
battles over land and water on the Donation were sparked 
mainly by the most sweeping change yet to overtake the 
valley, that of a complete opening up of the region to Anglo- 
American colonization and development. During the late 
1860s and the early 1870s there was a great boom in 
associations and colonies designed to generate new settle- 
ments. These were formed in a business-like manner to take 
advantage of the improved transportation resulting from 
the completion of the trans-continental railroad line in 1869 
and the extension of branch lines, such as the Southern 
Pacific and its subsidiaries, into southern California.!5 In 
1870, a group of men headed by John W. North and James 
Greves formed the Southern California Colony Association 
to settle the Riverside area. In 1873, the Slover Mountain 
Colony Association was formed to develop the Colton area 
in anticipation of the arrival of the Southern Pacific Line. 
These two, largely business ventures, were successful and 
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Juan Castillo and family, ca. 1905. Olive Trujillo Vlahovich collection. 
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acted as a further complicating factor on the communities 
of the riverbottom.!” 

Population increased rapidly in the valley and the 
economic basis changed permanently when the develop- 
ment of the Riverside community received a great boost by 
the emergence of a large commercial market for the 
Washington Navel orange.? This increase in both popu- 
lation and agriculture resulted in an increased demand for 
labor, both skilled, such as teamsters and citrus budders, 
and unskilled, such as laborers. It also intensified the need 
for sophisticated means of developing water resources to 
support the area’s needs. The intake sites for the canal 
system which was originally to support the Riverside 
Colony were located on the river at the same place that the 
San Salvadorans had traditionally diverted the river into 
their irrigation ditches. The ensuing battle over water rights 
and right-of-way lasted for almost thirty years. The original 
agreement between the farmers of San Salvador and the 
first water-developing company, the Southern California 
Colony Association, was assumed by the other agencies 
which followed. As late as 1935, the annual report of the 
Riverside Water Company indicates the number of miner's 
inches of water delivered to the Trujillo and Jurupa ditches 
“by previous agreement.”?! 

As the face of the entire Inland Empire changed during 
the 1870s, so did that of San Salvador. The original San 
Salvador district was frequently divided and new voting 
and school districts formed. By 1875, the settlement on the 
southeast side of the river had its own school, the Trujillo 
School, which was supported by the taxpayers of the 
district and included several of the old names of the original 
pioneers on the school board. An Anglo, James Roe, was 
the first teacher and was paid directly by the trustees.” 

The settlement of the valley by midwestern and New 
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Upper: Sandy fields in La Placita, ca. 1905. Lower: Antonino Trujillo 
in front of his adobe home in La Placita, 1909. Olive Trujillo 


Vlahovich collection. 
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England Protestants, such as the early Riversiders, changed 
not only the economic basis of the area, but also the social 
and cultural atmosphere. Within thirteen years, the 
Riverside community reached the point where it could be 
incorporated as a city with a stable economic base. 
Obviously, it was to prove a powerful force to be reckoned 
with by its neighbors in the La Placita area now known as 
“Spanishtown.” Though cooperation was present, conflict 
frequently manifested itself between the two. 

In addition to a long series of conflicts over water rights 
and land boundaries, there was an extended and often 
violent conflict over the rights of the riverbottom settlers to 
graze their stock freely. This conflict was a result of a basic 
difference in economic interests, that of farmer vs. the 
rancher, a conflict that took place all over the West in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

In the Riverside-La Placita area the new Anglo colonists 
planted their crops on the land they had purchased or 
homesteaded, only to find the tender young plants and 
grasses decimated by the loose stock in the area. The people 
of San Salvador, on the other hand, had always had the 
privilege of grazing their animals on the adjoining mesa. 
The Spanish-based legal system recognized the rights of the 
rancher as paramount, and in 1850, as a new state, the 
California Legislature also recognized that right. An act 
defining legal fencing in March of 1850 stated that the 
farmer must fence his crops to assure protection from 
wandering animals.?* However, by 1870, the composition of 
the settlers of southern California had changed from 
ranchers to a dominance of farmers. The situation in 
Riverside reflected this change most strongly. Recognizing 
this, and perhaps bowing to the active political efforts of the 
farmers, the California Legislature in 1872 replaced the 
1850 statute with a new law requiring the owner of animals 
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to fence them or face the risk of having them impounded.*5 

The new law came as a stunning blow to the residents of 
La Placita, who depended on their livestock as a source of 
food as well as trade. The enactment of the impound 
provisions by Anglo colonists, such as Luther Tibbets, 
placed an additional burden on the Placitafios as they often 
did not have the cash to pay the impound fee with which to 
recover their animals.?26 Eventually, the farmer won out, 
here in the San Bernardino Valley, as in the West as a whole. 
Facing this new fact, the owners of animals either changed 
their method of grazing or changed their means of earning a 
living. 

For the residents of La Placita, the changes forced upon 
them by the transformations in the region undermined their 
economic base. This, in turn, necessitated changes in 
residence and employment which would eventually under- 
mine the cohesiveness of the community. As the oppor- 
tunity to make a good living in the community decreased, 
the opportunities of other employment increased. Thus, 
younger people began to drift away from the community. 
Several of the men began to work forthe Arlington Heights 
Citrus Company, an English-owned company in Riverside. 
The Trujillos continued to farm the riverbottom land as did 
many of their neighbors, but they too supplemented their 
income by working as teamsters. Joseph Martinez managed 
the Martínez Camp for the Riverside orange growers and 
packers.? Some Placitafios even worked directly for the 
city of Riverside after it was incorporated in 1883.78 

The mines of the Gavilan Hills area drew several men, 
including Juan Castillo, a descendant of two pioneer 
families, who developed a significant measure of expertise 
in mining techniques.? Dario Trujillo also engaged in 
mining in the Perris area. Dario's son, Albert, who was born 
in Spanishtown before the family moved to Perris, studied 
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law and was admitted to the bar in 1909.30 

Despite the reversal of economic focus, it would be 
incorrect to assume that business ventures were totally 
absent in the La Placita community in the 1880s. Indeed, 
they even persisted well into the twentieth century. The 
more temperance-minded members of the Riverside com- 
munity very early in the history of the city became 
convinced that a dry community was a prosperous com- 
munity. By a series of heavy taxes and the adoption of 
prohibition ordinances, the temperance forces managed to 
keep Riverside legally dry until 1932.3! La Placita, with its 
far different cultural outlook on such matters, served as a 
meeting place for those whose sentiments ran more toward 
wetness than dryness. Fiestas in La Placita always included 
wine and some families from the Riverside community were 
represented at these events. 

One of the most colorful aspects of this history of La 
Placita is the life of its cantina. Juan Trujillo, a grandson of 
the original Lorenzo Trujillo, built the cantina sometime in 
the early 1890s and it served as a social center for the entire 
community for almost fifty years. There are numerous 
newspaper articles referring to fines imposed on the cantina 
after the county of Riverside was formed in 1893.32 There is 
even a good deal of firsthand testimony from Placitafios to 
support the view that the cantina enjoyed an active and 
popular life and drew people and money from outside the 
Spanishtown community.33 This was due largely to the fact 
that it spanned the boundary of the two counties, San 
Bernardino (a wet county) and Riverside (a dry county), 
thereby making it nearly impossible for Riverside au- 
thorities to enforce the local prohibition ordinances in the 
Spanishtown cantina. 

By the time of the incorporation of the city of Riverside in 
1883, the San Bernardino Valley was no longer a frontier in 
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any accepted sense of the word. It was no longer remote, for 
Colton was the hub of a rapidly expanding network of 
railroads and Riverside was soon able to gain its own direct 
line with the East. Communications were vastly improved 
by telegraph lines which reached the Redlands area by 1888. 
Clearly, the valley had ceased to be a frontier either in 
economic terms or in terms of technological advances. 
Concomitantly, physical danger due to outlaw activity and 
raiding Indians had all but disappeared by the time of 
Riverside’s incorporation as a city in 1883. Even the shift of 
the economic base from ranching to agriculture reflected 
the increasingly sedentary nature of the region. The valley 
had already begun its rise to nationwide prominence as a 
center for the growing, processing, and marketing of citrus 
fruits. 

Representative of the effect of this changing economic 
atmosphere in the La Placita-Agua Mansa community was 
the extensive vineyard and dairy developed by Antoine 
Pellissier, a Frenchman who had immigrated to the United 
States at the age of sixteen. Beginning as a worker in the 
vineyards of Cucamonga to the west of La Placita and Agua 
Mansa, he gradually began to buy his own land, and by 
1905 purchased a large plot (28 acres) just north of La 
Placita. In the years to come he expanded his holdings to 
over five hundred acres. Many Placitaños still today 
remember Antoine Pellissier and the frequent trips they 
made as children to the winery and the dairy.?? 

By 1850, when California became a state, the children 
born to the original pioneers were no longer New Mexican 
nor Mexican, but rather American citizens. Thus they were 
by birth what their parents had become by treaty. The 
Mexican-American heritage of these Californians con- 
tinued to dominate their life style, and despite the need to 
make adjustments to the Anglo-American society which 
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increasingly surrounded them, they were able to retain a 
good measure of their cultural autonomy and individuality. 
On the one hand, they continued to cherish their traditional 
customs, religious faith, and devotion to family. On the 
other hand, these Mexican-Americans attended schools 
taught in English, dressed in the Anglo styles of the day, and 
often pursued careers which reflected the cultural and 
economic emphasis of the times.?6 Perhaps most important, 
they not only registered to vote, but also held prominent 
positions in the political activities of the region.?” 

From this itis abundantly clear that acculturation did not 
result in total absorption. Their pioneer days over by 1890, 
the people of La Placita and Agua Mansa continued to live 
a life rich in the heritage of their forefathers. A belief in the 
values of personal responsibility, business initiative, hospi- 
tality, and courage, combined with a strong loyalty to 
family and Church, continued to dominate their lives. 

To a great extent, this pattern remains evident to the 
present day although the communities themselves are no 
longer active. At the 1976 opening of the La Placita Exhibit 
at the Riverside Municipal Museum, descendants of the 
original settlers came from as far away as Arizona and 
ranged in age from eight to eighty-eight. Several young 
ladies, sixth and seventh generation Californians, enter- 
tained the opening day audience with lovely colorful dances 
which reflected their multicultural heritage. 

Some of the Placitaños still live near the site of the 
original pueblos of La Placita and Agua Mansa in the 
communities of Colton, Highgrove, Riverside, and Rubi- 
doux. And of those who no longer reside close to the 
actual site of what was once a vital, energetic community, 
many often return there in memory. 
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¡For comparative purposes, I found particularly useful a 
Ph.D. dissertation on Mexican acculturation to American 
culture in twentieth century Ontario. This study was done 
by Ruth H. Landman and is entitled “Some Aspects of the 
the Acculturation of Mexican Immigrants and Their De- 
scendants to American Culture” (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity, 1953). Even more enlightening is Frances L. 
Swadesh’s Los Primeros Pobladores: Hispanic Americans 
of the Ute Frontier (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1974). 

William David Puntney, a fellow graduate of the 
Program in Western American Studies at the University of 
California, Riverside, is currently working on an extensive 
study of the controversies over land and water rights onthe 
nineteenth century Jurupa Rancho. The “Bandini Do- 
nation,” upon which the New Mexicans built their perma- 
nent colony, was a part of the Jurupa. 

“Inland Empire,” an appropriate name for the San 
Bernardino Valley region of southern California, is a 
modern term. It dates from the extensive commercial 
development of the valley in the 1950s and was coined by 
the local radio station, KPRO. 

‘Father Juan Caballeria, History of San Bernardino 
Valley from the Padres to the Pioneers, 1810-1851 (San 
Bernardino, Calif.: Times-Index Press, 1902), pp. 100-103. 
Chapt. 21, entitled “The New Mexican Pioneers—La 
Placita de los Trujillos,” describes the small informal square 
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surrounded by the homes of the Trujillo family, from which 
the community took its name. 

5Dr. Manuel Servín, Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, has written several articles on the 
subject of the propensity of California pioneers of mixed 
ethnic background to consider themselves Hispanic rather 
than Mestizo or Indian, when, in fact, from 1769 onward, 
the great majority of settlers were of mixed ancestry. This 
propensity was undoubtedly enhanced by the Anglo- 
American preference for Hispanic, rather than Indian, 
ancestry in their neighbors. It was not, however, created by 
the Anglos. See Manuel P. Servín, “California’s Hispanic 
Heritage: A View into the Spanish Myth,” Journal of San 
Diego History 19 (Winter, 1973): 1-9. 

6Benjamin I. Hayes, “Emigrant Notes” (MS, Bancroft 
Library, University of California, Berkeley), Pt. 4, p. 824. In 
this portion of Hayes’ “Notes,” he reflects on the plans 
Trujillo had for his “pueblo de San Salvador.” 

7Historians of the westward movement, as well as 
historians of the San Bernardino Valley and descendants of 
the New Mexican pioneers, indentify Lorenzo Trujillo as 
the most outstanding leader of the settlement: Salvador 
Alvarado, “La Placita Story” (Original in Spanish, handed 
down in the Alvarado-Martinez family), translated in 
Appendix B of this paper; David Garcia, “An Account of 
the Founding and History of the New Mexican Com- 
munities as Told to Mr. Garcia by His Father” (MS 
courtesy of Olive Trujillo Vlahovich); Hayes, “Emigrant 
Notes,” p. 824; LeRoy Hafen and Ann W. Hafen, Old 
Spanish Trail—Santa Fe to Los Angeles (Glendale, Calif.: 
Arthur Clark Co., 1954), pp. 223-224; George William 
Beattie and Helen Pruitt Beattie, Heritage of the Valley: 
San Bernardino’s First Century (Oakland, Calif.: Bio- 
books, 1951), pp. 59-65, 68, 96-104. Heritage of the Valley is 
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the most complete scholarly source of information a- 
vailable on the subject. 

8A.L. Kroeber, Anthropology, rev. ed. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1948), pp. 424-425. My use of the defi- 
nition which Kroeber gives for these terms is simplified to 
apply to a study which is more historical than anthro- 
pological. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER TWO 


'George W. Beattie, “Spanish Plans for an Inland 
Chain of Missions,” Southern Cailifornia Historical So- 
ciety Annual Publications, 1929. See also George William 
Beattie and Helen Pruitt Beattie, Heritage of the Valley: 
San Bernardino’s First Century (Oakland, Calif.: Bio- 
books, 1951), p. 5. 

?Beattie and Beattie, Heritage of the Valley, p. 8. 

3Father Juan Caballeria, History of the San Bernardino 
Valley From the Padres to the Pioneers, 1810-1851 (San 
Bernardino, Calif.: Times-Index Press, 1902), pp. 38, 65-68; 
Beattie and Beattie, Heritage of the Valley, p. 26; see also 
Edith Hinckley, On the Banks of the Zanja: The Story of 
Redlands (Claremont, Calif.: Saunders Press, 1951), pp. 24, 
28. 

4The Secularization Act was passed by the Mexican 
Legislature in 1833. Juan Bandini, future owner of the 
Jurupa Rancho, which included part of the lands of the 
Mission San Gabriel, was a member of this assembly at the 
time. In August, 1834, California Governor José Figuroa 
put the decree of secularization into effect. 

5SLeRoy Hafen and Ann W. Hafen, Old Spanish Trail— 
Santa Fe to Los Angeles (Glendale, California: Arthur 
Clark Co., 1954), pp. 195-225. This is an account of both 
trade and travel along the Old Spanish Trail. One entire 
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chapter entitled “Home Seekers” deals with the overland 
emigration of settlers to the San Bernardino Valley. See 
also Beattie and Beattie, Heritage of the Valley, p. 37; 
Father Harold A. Whelan, “Eden in the Jurupa Valley, the 
Story of Agua Mansa” (MS, Western Province of the 
Sacred Hearts Fathers, La Puente, Calif.), pp. 5-6. 

“Downs,” Abstract of Title, Riverside Water Company 
Records, WR-179 (Riverside Municipal Archives), p. 1. See 
also Caballería, History of the San Bernardino Valley, p. 
82; Beattie and Beattie, Heritage of the Valley, p. 38. 

7Beattie and Beattie, Heritage of the Valley, pp. 40-42. 

8Ibid., pp. 45, 66-67, 84-85. 

?Philip Wayne Powell, Soldiers, Indians and Silver: The 
Northward Advance of New Spain, 1550-1600 (Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1969), pp. 151-153, 
167-168; idem., *The Silver Highway, Camino Real into the 
First Spanish Borderland,” lecture delivered at the Sym- 
posium on Hispanic Roots of California, California State 
University, Dominguez Hills, Calif., 5 April 1976. See also 
Gilberto Espinosa and Tibo J. Chavez, El Rio Abajo (Santa 
Fe, N.M.: Pampa Press, 1972), pp. 70-73; Myra Ellen 
Jenkins, New Mexico State Historian and Chief, State 
Records and Archives, as cited by Thomas W. Patterson in 
"New Mexico's State Historian Sheds New Light on Pre- 
Anglo Riverside," Riverside Daily Press, 9 January 1972; 
Frances L. Swadesh, Los Primeros Pobladores: Hispanic 
Americans of the Ute Frontier (Notre Dame, Ind.: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1974). 

(OH afen and Hafen, Old Spanish Trail, pp. 171-173. 

!![bid., p. 182. 

2Beattie and Beattie, Heritage of the Valley, pp. 56-57; 
Whelan, “Eden ir the Jurupe V .llev,” pp. 6-8. 

Oscar J. Martínez, “On the Size of the Chicano 
Population: New Estimates, 1850-1900,” Aztlan 6 (Spring 
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1975): 55. My figures are a mean based on Martinez’s 
range estimates. Marc Simmons, “Settlement Patterns and 
Village Plans in Colonial New Mexico,” in The Spanish 
Borderlands: A First Reader, ed. Oakah L. Jones, (Los 
Angeles: L.L. Morrison, 1974), pp. 54-78; Swadesh, Los 
Prímeros Pobladores. Simmons and Swadesh include 
many references to settlement patterns relating to northern 
New Mexico. 

14Dr. Myra Ellen Jenkins, interview by Thomas W. 
Patterson, 21 December 1971, in Patterson Papers. Dr. 
Jenkin's interpretation of the land tenure system in New 
Mexico is corroborated by Espinosa and Chavez, El Rio 
Abajo, pp. 28-30, Leonard Pitt, The Decline of the 
Californios: A Social History of the Spanish-Speaking 
Californians, 1846-1890 (Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1971), p. 11, and Oakah L. Jones, ed., The 
Spanish Borderlands: A First Reader (Los Angeles: L.L. 
Morrison, 1974), pp. 62-67, special reference to Genizaro 
settlement at Abiquiu on p. 64. 

I5Pitt, Decline of the Californios, p. 11. See also Thomas 
W. Patterson, *New Mexico's State Historian Sheds New 
Light on Pre-Anglo Riverside," Riverside Daily Press, 9 
January 1972. For an earlier treatment of the dominance of 
the rancho in Mexican southern California see Robert 
Glass Cleland, From Wilderness to Empire: A History of 
California, 1542-1900 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), 
pp. 129-142; idem., The Cattle on a Thousand Hills: 
Southern California, 1850-1880 (San Marino, Calif.: Hunt- 
ington Library, 1951), p. 4. 

'éSwadesh, Los Prímeros Pobladores, pp. 41-46, 54-58, 
passim.; Patterson, *Pre-Anglo Riverside." 

"Espinosa and Chavez, El Rio Abajo, pp. 71-72. 

ISTbid., p. 71; Swadesh, Los Prímeros Pobladores, 
Chapts. 2-5. 
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Espinosa and Chavez, El Rio Abajo, p. 70; Swadesh, 
Los Prímeros Pobladores, Chapts. 2-5. 

Jenkins interview by Thomas W. Patterson, 21 De- 
cember 1971; Myra E. Jenkins, “Spanish Land Grants,” 
lecture given in Santa Fe, New Mexico, March, 1970, in 
Patterson Papers. 

21Ibid. 

2Swadesh, Los Prímeros Pobladores, pp. 105, 133, 144- 
147; Thomas W. Patterson, “Special Relationship Between 
Riverside, Abiquiu, N.M.,” Riverside Daily Press, 21 
January 1973. 

23Swadesh, Los Prímeros Pobladores, pp. 197-198. 

24Hafen and Hafen, Old Spanish Trail, pp. 200-203. 

25Judicial Records for 1831, Mexican Archives of New 
Mexico, State Records Center, Santa Fe. In this testimony, 
Lorenzo Trujillo indentifies himself as an Genizaro of 
Santo Tomás, an Genizaro church in Abiquiu. In addition, 
his marriage and the baptism record of his son Doroteo 
show him to be an Genizaro; this information is included in 
Appendix B; see also Benjamin D. Wilson, “Observations” 
(MS, Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley), 
as to Trujillo’s position as a servant and friend to Wilson. 

26Hafen and Hafen, Old Spanish Trail, p. 212. 

271 bid. 

28Ibid., pp. 213-214. 

29Ibid., p. 20. 

30Ibid., p. 213. A complete list of the members of the 
emigrant party of 1841 can be found in Appendix B. 

3i Hubert Howe Bancroft, The Works of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, Vol. 22: History of California, Vol. 5, 1846-1848 
(San Francisco: The History Company, Publishers, 1886), 
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Company Records, WR-179 (Riverside Municipal 
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side); “Great Register,” Voters Register, 1866-1880 (San 
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2García, “Account of the Founding and History of the 
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113, 
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33Benjamin I. Hayes, “Emigrant Notes” (MS, Bancroft 
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tells of meeting Don José Antonio Pico (Picito) on 16 
October 1856. Pico was on his way to Agua Mansa where 
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35Hayes, “Emigrant Notes," p. 283; Beattie and Beattie, 
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of the Valley: San Bernardino’s First Century (Oakland, 
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Control District, “Agua Mansa and the Flood of January 
22, 1862,” (1967), available from Mr. Arthur Sidler, Flood 
Control Engineer, San Bernardino County, San Bernar- 
dino, California. 

*Hayes, “Emigrant Notes,” p. 821. 

3San Bernardino Flood Control District, “Agua Mansa,” 
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“Hayes, “Emigrant Notes," p. 824. 
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éSan Salvador Parish Records (Special Collections 
Room, General Library, University of California, River- 
side). 
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Patterson, “They Called It La Placita,” Riverside Daily 
Enterprise, 16 May 1962. 

9Beattie and Beattie, Heritage of the Valley, p. 107. 

¡OLuther Ingersoll, Century Annals of San Bernardino 
County, 1769-1904 (Los Angeles, 1904), “Reminiscences of 
Father Peter,” pp. 356-363. 

I! Tbid., p. 355. 

I2Beattie and Beattie, Heritage ofthe Valley, pp. 376-377. 
See copy of circular attacking Republican party in in- 
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13Ibid., pp. 369, 376-377. 

14“Downs,” Abstract of Title, Riverside Water Company 
Records, WR-179 (Riverside Municipal Archives). 

ISI bid., p. 96. 

lé[bid., p. 94. 

17See information in “Downs,” Abstract of Title, River- 
side Water Company Records, WR-179, pp. 108, 112, 115, 
especially decision of Judge B. Brundage of the District 
Court, 21 April 1884. 

i8Colton Women's Club, History of Colton (Colton, 
Calif.: Humidial Press, 1974), p. 4. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad reached Colton on 11 August 1875 and the Santa 
Fe reached the same area on 21 April 1881. By 1880, the 
valley had become a rail center, especially after the location 
of the Southern Pacific shops at Colton. 

¡The most comprehensive history of the founding of 
Riverside and its subsequent growth into a bustling agri- 
cultural center by the turn of the century can be found in 
Thomas W. Patterson’s A Colony for California (Riverside, 
California: Press Enterprise Co., 1971). 
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Patterson, Colony, pp. 139-153, passim. 

21Annual Report, Riverside Water Company, 1935 
(Riverside Municipal Archives). A miner’s inch equals nine 
gallons of water per minute and is used to compute the 
amount of water delivered to various subscribers. 

22See frontispiece for a photograph of this early school 
showing the students, community residents, and, on the left, 
James Roe, the teacher. Also, James Roe wrote a history of 
Riverside. This is available in typescript in the Special 
Collections Room, General Library, University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside, and is known as “Roe's Notes.” See also 
Patterson, Colony, p. 116. 

23As David Puntney remarked in a paper on censorship, 
the Riverside community had become an example of 
“secular Calvinism.” See David Puntney, “S.C. Evans and 
the Movies: Censorship in Riverside.” Unpublished paper, 
Department of History, University of California, Riverside, 
1975. 

24California Civil Codes, California Legislature, Re: 
Lawful Fences, 30 March 1850, Riverside Law Library, p. 
793. 

25California Civil Codes, p. 99, 14 February 1872. 

26Roe, “Notes,” p. 18. Tibbets and his wife were settlers 
on the Government land south of Southern California 
Colony Association lands. They were involved frequently in 
controversies with other settlers. In addition, they were 
responsible for introducing the Washington Navel orange 
into California. 

2Salvador Alvarado interview by Thomas Patterson 
(Patterson Papers). 

28See Records of the Riverside City Treasurer, 
“Warrants,” for a record of the wages paid to various 
members of the La Placita community for work as team- 
sters and zanjeros (irrigation canal tenders), (Riverside 
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Municipal Archives). 

29Olive Trujillo Vlahovich interview by Joyce C. Vickery, 
25 June 1975. In addition to an interview, Mrs. Vlahovich 
taped some of her memories of life in Spanishtown after 
1900. This tape is deposited in the Riverside Municipal 
Musuem. 

3John Brown, Jr., and James Boyd, History of San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, 3 vols. (Chicago, Ill.: 
Lewis Publishing Co., Western Historical Association, 
1922), 3:1292-1293. 

3Joyce C. Vickery, “Prohibition in a Dry Town: The 
Problem of Enforcement,” Unpublished paper, Depart- 
ment of History, University of California, Riverside, 12 
May 1975. 

2 Riverside Press and Horticulturist, 17 June 1889, 26 
August 1889. Courtesy of Esther Klotz. 

33Vlahovich interview and tape, 25 June 1975. 

3James M. Guinn, Historical and Biographical Record 
of Southern California (Chicago: Chapman Publishing 
Co., 1902). Guinn gives the following statistics which 
indicate the importance of citrus and other deciduous fruits 
as early as 1879 (year of the first large shipment of oranges 
to markets outside the area): 

Number of fruit trees in Riverside area, 1879: 


Orange — 160,861 
Lemon — 23,950 
Lime — 28,642 
Grapes — 221,465 (vines) 
Deciduous — 50,000 


This was only the beginning of citrus and other fruit 
production in Riverside. 

3SOlive Trujillo Vlahovich tape; Salvador Alvarado inter- 
view by Thomas Patterson. 

3%6Photographic evidence of the adaptation of the New 
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Mexicans to life in an increasingly modern and Anglo- 
dominated region can be seen in the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

37Miguel Bustamente held the office of Justice of the 
Peace for Agua Mansa for many years, beginning in the late 
1860s or early 1970s. Albert Trujillo became a successful 
criminal lawyer and was also a member of the County 
Democratic Central Committee (See Alvarado interview by 
Patterson, 12 January 1972); Brown and Boyd, History of 
San Bernardino and Riverside Counties, pp. 1292-1293; 
Ingersoll, Century Annals, p. 73. 
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Appendix B 
RECORDS 


“La Placita Story” 
(from Patterson file) 


(as told to Miguel Alvarado by an original pioneer, 
propably a Martinez) 


Enel 1841 eran duenos de los terrenos que hoy ocupan las 
ciudades de San Bernardino, y Redlands los Lugos y 
Sepulveda. 

En ésta poca vino de Nuevo Mexico José Antonio 
Martinez de la Rosa y le ofrecieron un vasta contidad de 
terreno, si se regrandba a Nuevo Mexico y traia buen 
numero de families a colonizer las tierras que los Lugo les 
donarian con la estipulación que estos colonies se obligaran 
a prestrar ayude armada contra los indios que venion del 
desierto a robar los ganados, caballos, y vacas de los Lugo. 

José Antonio Martínez de la Rosa que fue siempre 
conocide por José Antonio Martínez unicamente se regreso 
a Nuevo Mexico y luego empezo a oranizar una colonia 
entre sus amigos conocidos, siendo el primero y el que más 
le ayudo Don Lorenzo Trujillo. A principios de 1843 
salierón de Nuevo Mexico las siguentes personas con todo y 
sus familias: 


José Antonio Martínez de la Rosa 
Lorenzo Trujillo 
Gregorio Atencio 
Antonio Atencio 
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José de la Luz Valdéz 
Antonio Salazar 
Pablo Velarde 
Quirino Velarde 
Noques Ortega 
Joaquin Moya 
Hipólito Espinosa 
Antonio Garcia 
Manuel Espinosa 
Ambrosio Castillo 
Jesus Vaca 

Juan José Jaramillo 
Juan Jaramillo 
Gregorio Atencio (hijo) 


Despues de haber sufrido mucho en los desiertos de 
Nuevo Mejico, de Arizona y de California, llegaron a fines 
de ese mismo año a California al rancho de los Lugo, y se 
situaron en las majenos del rio La Politano (el Lytle), pero 
muy pronto vierón que los Lugo no les cediaron los tierras 
que habian prometido a Martínez, y ya se preparaban para 
salir de allí cuando Don Juan Bandini les ofrecio y donó 
una lengua en cuadro con las mismas condiciones y 
estipulaciones que les pediaron los Lugo. Imediatament se 
movieron abajo a los terrenos que Bandini les donava. 


“La Placita Story” 
(Translated by Benito Cordova) 


In the year 1841 the Lugo and Sepúlveda families were 
the owners of the lands occupied today by the cities of San 
Bernardino and Redlands. 

At this time there came from New Mexico a José Antonio 
Martínez from the town of La Rosa. He was offered a vast 
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quantity of land if he would return to New Mexico and 
bring with him a good number of families to colonize the 
lands which the Lugos were to donate with the stipulation 
that the colonizers were to obligate themselves to lend 
armed assistance against the Indians that had come from 
the desert to steal the Lugos’ horses and cattle. 

José Antonio Martinez, from the town of La Rosa, who 
was also known by that name, returned alone to New 
Mexico and then started to organize a colony from his 
friends. Don Lorenzo Trujillo was the first and the one who 
most helped him. At the beginning of the year 1843, the 
following persons with all their families left New Mexico: 


José Antonio Martinez de la Rosa 
Lorenzo Trujillo 
Gregorio Atencio 
Antonio Atencio 

José de la Luz Valdéz 
Antonio Salazar 

Pablo Velarde 

Quirino Velarde 
Noques Ortega 
Joaquin Moya 
Hipólito Espinosa 
Antonio García 
Manuel Espinosa 
Ambrosio Castillo 
Jesús Vaca 

Juan José Jaramillo 
Juan Jaramillo 
Gregorio Atencio (son) 


After having suffered much in the New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California desert, they arrived at the end of the same 
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year in California at the Lugo ranch, and they situated 
themselves at the margins of Lytle Creek, but they quickly 
saw that the Lugos would not let go of the land promised to 
Martinez. They were prepared to return to New Mexico 
when Don Juan Bandini offered to donate to thema strip of 
land with the same conditions and stipulations made by the 
Lugos. Immediately they moved down to the land which 
Bandini had donated to them. 

[As can be seen there are several discrepancies in this 
version which can be attributed to confused memories as 
well as family loyalty. ] 


Lists of New Mexican Pioneers 


l. List of members of the 1841, Rowland-Workman 
emigrant party submitted to the Mexican authorities 
upon arrival in California, (from Hafen and Hafen, 
Old Spanish Trail, pp. 207-208): 


William Workman 
William Gordon 
James D. Mead, physician 

Benjamin Wilson 

William Knight 

Jacob Frankfort, tailor 

William Gambel, naturalist 

Tomas Linsay, mineralogist 

Hiram Taylor, musician 

Wade Hampton, gunsmith (teamster?) 
Isaac Givens, engineer 

John McClure, esquire 

James Doke 

L. Lyman, physician 

Daniel Sexton, carpenter 


with their families 
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----- Tibeau 

Albert G. Toomes, carpenter 
William Moore, cooper 
Francisco Bediley, carpenter 
Fred Bachelder, cooper 
Francisco Guinn, blacksmith 
Miguel Blanco (Michael White) 
Lorenzo Trujillo 
J. Manuel Baca 
Ygno (Ignacio) Sallazar and servants 
John Roland (Rowland) 


pwith their families 


List of settlers drawn from the Los Angeles Census of 
1844 (located at Politana) (from Beattie and Beattie, 
Heritage of the Valley, p. 60): 


Twelve Heads of families: 
Santiago Martínez 

Juan Martínez 

Miguel Belarde 

Ramon Belarde 

Feliciana Valdez (widow of Apolito Espinosa) 
Juan José Jaramillo 
Antonio García 

Rafael Blanco 

Lorenzo Trujillo 

Luis Slover (Isaac Slover) 


List of settlers who moved onto the “Bandini Do- 
nation” in 1844-1845 according to the papers of 
Abel Stearns: 


Santiago Martinis (sic) 
Florencio Trujillo (sic) 
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Four sons of Trujillo 

Hipolito Espinosa 

Cisto Martinis 

Raford Blear 

Juan Jaramillo 

Miguel Velarde 

Baltazar Velarde 

Gregorio Atencio 

(This list was obviously prepared by someone who was 
not too experienced in dealing with Spanish names and 
Anglicized them.) 


List of residents of Agua Mansa taken in 1856asa San 
Bernardino County Census by Cornelius Jensen. The 
original is owned by Mary Ann Schroeder (a de- 
scendant of Jensen) and the following is an English 
translation belonging to the Colton Women’s Club: 


Lorenzo Trujillo (muerto) Juan de dios Moya 
Nipolito Espinosa Tomas Atragon 
Feliciano Baldes Manuel Espinosa 
Jose Martin Isabel Llover 

Juan Jaramillo Manuel Quintana 
Juan Molina Pabladores Presentia 
Juan Jose Jaramillo Teodoro Trujillo 
Hector Espinosa Dolores Trujillo 
Joaquin Molla (Moya) Julian Trujillo 
Atencio Garcia Esquipula Trujillo 
Y.G. Salazar Barbara Aragon 
Gregorio Atencio Doroteo Trujillo 
Y.G. Atencio Jose Barela 
Baltasar Belarde Tomas Archuleta 
Y.G. Molla Pablo Belarde 


Roque Ortega Joaquin Belarde 
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Cornelio Jensen 
Ambrosio Castillo 
Heponosino Lopez 
Loreto Aguayo 
Jose Leon Gallegos 
Jose de la luz Baldes 
Bernardo Vigil 
Diego Sisneros 
Bernardo Baca 
— Martin 
Encarnacion Garcia 
Jose Chavez 

Juan Miguel 

Victor Matin 
Cristobal Tafulla 
Jesus Salazar 

Jose Balensula 

Jose Gardum 
Gregorio Attencio 
------ to Jaramio 
Leandro Jaramio 
Felipe Jaramio 

Jose de la luz Moya 
Jose Maria Atencio 
Deciderio Vijil 
Pablo Albinete 
Juan Castillo 

Pedro Tamayo 


Benito Martin 
Concepcion Salazar 
Juan Salazar 
Joaquin Gio 

Willas Rains 
Bautista Serrano 
------Martin 

Jesus Chavez 
Miguel Garcia 
Geronimo Quintana 
Miguel Ruibal 
Guadalupe Martin 
Juan de dios Baldes 
Juan Garcia 
Bernardo Martin 
Caleano Garcia 
Juan Jose Selalla 
Pedro Castillo 
Pablo Ramies 
Eduardo A Consta 
Jesus Martin 

Jose Rebas 

Refugio Montoya 
Ricardo Yonson (Johnson) 
Candelario Gallego 
Lorenso Benavides 
Juan Torres 


(This informal census includes visitors as well as 
residents and has missed some of the women; neverthe- 
less, it is more complete for the Agua Mansa-La 
Placita area than any official census taken between 


1845 and 1880.) 
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Information From the New Mexico State Archives 
and Records Center 


Re: Manuel Lorenzo Trujillo 

Church Records — Santo Tomas de Abiquiu, New Mexico. 

17 April 1816 
Marriage Book 
Manuel Lorenzo Trujillo son of Juan Estevan Trujillo 
and Juliana Martin, deceased, married to Maria Dolores 
Archuleta daughter of Manuel Archuleta and Maria 
Matilda Martin. 

3 November 1828 
Baptisms 
José Doroteo, 3 days old, son of Lorenzo Trujillo and 
Maria Dolores Archuleta. Paternal grandparents, Juan 
Estevan Trujillo and Juliana Martin of the Pueblo. 
Maternal grandparents Manuel Archuleta and Matilda 
Martin. 
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A NOTE ON SOURCES FOR 
FUTURE RESEARCH 


As indicated in the text and the notes of this study, there 
is more than adequate material for future research in this 
region of what is now known as the American West. To aid 
those who would care to work in this field, I include the 
following outline on sources. 

I. Secondary Sources 

Several published secondary sources provide the re- 
searcher with a basic grasp of the history of the New 
Mexican pioneers and of the location of primary sources. 


A. 
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Origins in New Mexico 

l. Swadesh, Frances Leon. Los Prímeros Pobla- 
dores: Hispanic Americans of the Ute Frontier. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1974. 

This is an anthropological study of the history of 
the Chama River Valley in northwest New Mexico 
and its various settlers and settlement patterns. It 
includes valuable information on the customs and 
life styles of the people, as well as specific references 
to the Genízaros of Abiquiu. 

2. Patterson, Thomas W. A Colony for California. 
Riverside, Calif.: Press-Enterprise Co., 1971. 

Mr. Patterson has researched this subject for 
several years. In addition to this book, he has written 
several very illuminating articles on the New 
Mexicans in the San Bernardino Valley. His book 
includes a helpful bibliographical essay on sources. 
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B. History of the San Bernardino Valley 
l. Beattie, George William, and Beattie, Helen 
Pruitt. Heritage of the Valley: San Bernardino’s 
First Century. Oakland, Calif.: Biobooks, 1951. 

This book is essential for anyone who intends to 

work in the history of this region of southern Cali- 
fornia. Originally published in 1939, this history by 
the Beatties utilizes many records unknown to 
previous historians of the region. Its footnotes and 
list of references alone are worthy of study. Of the 
history itself, the noted historian and bibliographer 
Dr. Henry R. Wagner of the Huntington Library 
says, “It ranks with Bolton's 5-volume Anza, Palou’s 
Serra, Bell’s Reminiscences of a Ranger, Robinson's 
Life in California, and Engelhardt's San Gabriel 
Mission, all with a sound place in Southwest 
Americana.” 
2. Caballería, Rev. Father Juan. History of the San 
Bernardino Valley from the Padres to the Pioneers, 
1810-1851. San Bernardino, Calif.: Times-Index 
Press, 1902. 

Father Caballería, who was a priest in the valley 

during the last ten years of the nineteenth century, 
has written an account of the history of the region 
and the customs of the Indians and the Spanish and 
Mexican settlers. It is used as a basis for many books 
and articles on local history. Although it does not 
include footnotes, it is a valuable source of infor- 
mation, especially since Father Caballería person- 
ally knew many of the New Mexican pioneers. 
3. Brown, John, Jr., and Boyd, James. History of 
San Bernardino and Riverside Counties, 3 vols. 
Chicago: Lewis Publishing Co., Western Historical 
Association, 1922. 
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In addition to being a history of the region, this 
3-volume study includes two volumes of infor- 
mation of a biographical nature on the principal 
actors in the history of the valley. 

4. Cleland, Robert Glass. Pathfinders. Los Angeles: 
Powell Publishing Co., 1929. 

This volume is particularly valuable because it 
includes Benjamin Wilson’s “Narrative,” the manu- 
script of which is in the Bancroft Library. Wilson 
knew the New Mexicans well and refers to them in 
his account. 

5. Ingersoll, Luther A. Century Annals of San 
Bernardino County, 1769-1904. Los Angeles, 1904. 

Ingersoll utilizes Caballeria a great deal; however, 
he also includes some oral history that is new. 
Especially interesting are the reminiscences of 
Father Peter Verdaguer, who was the priest in San 
Salvador in the 1860s. 

6. Hayes, Benjamin. Pioneer Notes. Edited by 
Marjorie Tisdale Wolcott. Los Angeles, 1929. 

Judge Benjamin Hayes, an early attorney in Los 
Angeles, was also a district judge for the county 
during the 1850s and early 1860s. He was an 
inveterate diarist. This volume contains excerpts 
from his manuscript collection, which is now in the 
Bancroft Library. 

II. Primary Sources 
In addition to the secondary sources, there is a wealth of 
primary material which, properly studied, adds greatly to 
the body of knowledge on the settlement of the West. 
A. Origins in New Mexico 
1. Dr. Myra Ellen Jenkins, Chief, Historical Services 
Division of the State Records and Archives of the 
State of New Mexico (404 Montezuma, Santa Fe, 
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New Mexico), has shown a great deal of interest in 
the history of the New Mexican pioneers in the San 
Bernardino Valley. Research in the archives under 
her direction would, I am sure, yield much of value. 
Mr. Benito Cordova of the State Library of New 
Mexico has also done a great deal of work on the 
pioneers from Abiquiu. He is the author of a book 
on Abiquiu, and can be reached through the San 
Marcos Press, P.O. Box 53, Los Cerillos, New 
Mexico. 
2. Frances Leon Swadesh, author of Los Primeros 
Poblardores (listed above), is Curator of the New 
Mexico State Museum, Santa Fe, and is very 
knowledgeable on the history of the New Mexican 
pioneers. 
History of the San Bernardino Valley 
1. Manuscript Collections 
a. Bancroft Library, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Bell, Horace. “Reminiscences of a Ranger,” 
typescript of newspaper articles for the Los 
Angeles Star, 1855-1877. 

Hayes, Benjamin I. “Emigrant Notes,” set of 
diaries. Also see: “Hayes Collection,” newspaper 
clippings called “Scraps.” 

Lugo, José del Carmen. “Vida de un 
Ranchero,” the memoirs of Lugo dictated to a 
reporter for H.H. Bancroft. 

Wilson, Benjamin. “Observations on Early 
Days in California.” 

b. Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California. 

Beattie Collection. This collection includes all 

of the notes on research that the Beatties made 
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during their work on the history of the San 
Bernardino Valley. It also includes copies of 
important documents, such as the 1844 Los 
Angeles Census and various legal transcripts. 

Stearns Papers. This is a collection of the 
papers of the son-in-law of Juan Bandini who 
became the owner of the Jurupa Rancho. It 
includes references to the New Mexico pioneers, 
c. Private Collections 

Salvador Alvarado of Alta Loma, California, 
has a collection of original diaries and knows a 
great deal about the history of San Salvador. 

Olive Trujillo Vlahovich also has a collection 
of letters, notebooks, and diaries which contain 
firsthand accounts of life in San Salvador. 

The above mentioned are “family” sources, 
and with their cooperation a more definitive 
history could be written. 


. Government Records 


a. Riverside Municipal Archives 

Much of the primary material for this study 
was found in the city archives. The records of the 
Riverside Water Company constitute a valuable 
collection for the researcher, as do the copies of 
the Riverside Press and the Riverside Press and 
Horticulturist, which can be found in the archives. 
Other records, such as the City Treasurer's book 
of pay records and the Marshall’s records yield 
information about San Salvador after 1883. 
b. San Bernardino County Records 

The San Bernardino County Recorder's office 
has maps of the region at different stages of its 
development. This office also has records of land 
ownership. 
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The Clerk of the Superior Court in San 
Bernardino has copies of the transcripts of the 
various legal suits in which the residents of San 
Salvador were involved. 

The “Great Register” of voters for San 
Salvador from 2 June 1866 to 27 January 1880 can 
be found in the San Bernardino County Library. 
This is an extremely important ledger, as it 
records information on age, occupation, place of 
birth, etc., given to the registrar at the time the 
individual registered to vote. It also includes notes 
made by the registrar. 

c. Vital Statistics, Counties of San Bernardino 
and Riverside 

A search through these records for the two 
counties would straighten out some of the 
confusion about birth and death dates for the 
people of San Salvador, as well as marriage 
records. These records are extensive. 

. Census Records 

It is necessary to use the various and some- 
times conflicting census reports with caution. 
There are a number of difficulties with these 
censuses. First, in the early censuses, such as the 
1844 Los Angeles Padron, the county census done 
by Cornelius Jensen in 1856, and the U.S. 
censuses of 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880, there is no 
way to tell exactly where the residents were living 
in relation to the Santa Ana River. For example, 
in the 1844 Padron, persons whose birthplace is 
listed as New Mexico are living in both the city 
and the county of Los Angeles, with a majority of 
them living in San Bernardino. In the U.S. Census 
of 1850, begun in January of 1851, the only way to 
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locate the residents is to follow the time schedule 
of the census taker as he wended his way toward 
San Bernardino. The U.S. censuses of 1860, 1870, 
and 1880 are not much better, except that it is 
possible to locate geographically the residents 
being enumerated as to township, but again not as 
to exact location along the river. 

The various censuses also often err as to who 
was living in the community at the time, leaving 
out persons who were temporarily absent and 
including those who were merely visiting. As 
noted in my endnotes, ages are at best approxi- 
mate, and Spanish surnames are quite often 
misspelled, adding to the confusion. 

Despite the difficulties inherent in using 
censuses, a valuable research project could be 
done by correlating and cross-checking docu- 
mentary evidence contained in the censuses with 
other documentary evidence. 


. Newspaper Sources 


Use of newspaper coverage of the San 
Salvador community has been limited in this 
study. A more thorough study of all mention of 
these people in all of the papers of the valley, as 
well as the Los Angeles Star, would shed light 
on their history and upon how their activities 
were seen by the media. 


. Oral History 


A systematic program of oral history to record 
and analyze the memory of life in the communities 
of La Placita and Agua Mansa, as recalled by 
living descendants of the original pioneers, would 
constitute a worth-while project. 


